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Some of the Sources of Marital Discontent 


Bernard Glueck, M.D. 


NE of the immediately practical out- 
comes of the growth of the movement 
for parental education is to be seen in the 
growing insistence upon a_ psychological 
inquiry into the circumstances surrounding 
the dissatisfaction of married life. To a 
much less degree than is commonly recog- 
nized do people look to the legal process as 
the only source of relief in these matters and 
lawyers themselves have come to insist with 
increasing frequency upon a visit to the psy- 
chiatrist as a preliminary to taking these 
difficulties for adjudication to courts of law. 
In my experience, which is probably no 
different from that of other practicing psy- 
chiatrists, two types of situations of this 
character present themselves: 

On the one hand, one listens to recitals of 
marital difficulty whose sources lie in mis-* 
" understandings concerning commonplace, 
every day experiences of a transient signifi-. 
cance only. They consist largely of the- 
inevitable antagonisms and bickerings which 
are bound to come to expression whenever 
two human beings are obliged to live in con- 
tinuous and intimate association. Far from 
being necessarily detrimental to marital 
felicity they furnish the opportunity for those 
delightful scenes of reconciliation and new 
starts which contribute a great deal toward 
preventing the marriage bond from de- 
teriorating into a bondage, 

When an impasse is occasionally reached 
that leads the couple to seek the advice of 
lawyer or doctor, the obstacles to its removal 
are ordinarily not so deep-seated nor so 
stupendous as to refuse to yield to an inter- 
position of time and deliberation and the 
saving grace of common sense between im- 
pulse and action. Nevertheless the psychia- 
trist will do well, even in connection with 
these ostensibly commonplace and more or 
less insignificant frictions between husband 
and wife, to inform himself of the actual 
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status of a few points whose significance can 
never be minimized—much less ignored in 
connection with the marital state. He will 
want to know first of all whether they have 
succeeded in achieving a satisfactory sexual 
adjustment. If he is at all experienced in 
the study and management of human rela- 
tions, he will, of course, avoid reaching con- 
clusions in this regard through reference to 
so-called standards of normality. The road 
to felicity in these matters, as indeed in all 
matters, is not a public highway subject to 
standardized traffic laws, but a private path 
full of personal imprints. 

He will, furthermore, wish to acquaint 
himself with the sublimatory capacities and © 
techniques of the man and the woman. He 
will keep in mind that the sexual urge in 
man has become transformed in the course of 
evolution from an occasional visitor to a per- 
manent boarder, and that pari passu with this 
transformation and perhaps because of it, 
man as a biological mechanism has acquired 
the privileges and burdens of “ personality,” 
with hungers of its own in the nature of 
aspirations and ideals that go far beyond the 
need for organic satisfaction. To what ex- 
tent do this man and woman whom we are 
endeavoring to help, give heed to this need 
within them and how successfully do they 
satisfy it? 

This is perhaps as good a place as any to 
point out that most of our inspirations, as 
well as the most dependable guiding lines 
for our effort in behalf of maladjusted man- 
kind, have come to us from a growing recog- 
nition of the great potency for good and evil 
in human relations that resides in the con- 


flict between the claims of nature and those - 


of culture within the soul of man. As one 
endeavors to understand and assist these 
bewildered and floundering clients, one 
finds them drifting more or less helplessly in 
the tortuous byways at one extreme or the 
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other of the middle road so much revered as 
the way of life by the ancient Greeks. We 
find that they have been attracted into these 
confusing by-paths by excesses of loyalty to 
one or the other of the two contending 
claims—that of nature and that of nurture. 
Excessive loyalty or subservience to our 
organic cravings, as a source of personal 
felicity and social adaptation, is no less crip- 
pling than is a too extreme turning away 
from them in the service of an excessive 
devotion to those claims that culture or con- 
science or the better self make upon us. The 
psychiatrist will therefore want to know, 


before dismissing our imaginary couple with . 


the injunction to go forth and be happy, how 
fitting to their needs is the balance they have 
achieved between these contending claims. 
No one who is at all alive to the contem- 
porary American scene and to its indica- 
tions of future trends, can fail to be im- 
pressed with the large amount of preventable 
and fortunately fairly easily eradicable 
human maladjustment that is due to the in- 
creasing impoverishment of large numbers 
‘of the population with respect to this matter 
- of sources of sublimation. The intensive 
industrialization of the work life of man to 
which the greed for profits has lent such 
high and noble valuation in contemporary 
culture is forcing the creative impulse of man 
into such cramped and limited channels as 
to place too great and a not readily manage- 
able burden upon erotic outlet. What I 
mean to say is that, to the extent that life 
itself becomes impoverished as regards the 
needs of the personality as a whole, man as 
well as woman comes to depend upon erotic 
gratification to an extent that it is possible 
to achieve only rarely, if at all, under the 
conditions of the marital state. One is very 
much tempted to develop this theme of what 
might be termed “exclusive channeling ” of 
sources of satisfaction to much wider limits 
if the scope of this paper permitted doing so. 
Finally, the psychiatrist cannot afford to 
ignore in connection with this inquiry, no 
matter how simple the problem appears to 
be, the question of the physical and mental 
‘ constitution of our couple. After all, one 
must not fall into the fallacy of failing to 
take into account the stuff that the actual 
and real and conscious self of the human 
being before us is made of. It is this real 
and present self that stands between these 


contending claims of nature and culture; it 
is the living agent through whom the com- 
promises actually struck are carried into 
execution. Neither awareness of the prob- 
lem nor such awareness plus a desire to 
fulfil its requirements for solution are in 
themselves of any help in the face of a lack 
of structural and functional equipment for 
fulfilling them. A fairly long experience 
with psychoanalytic practice, the latest and 
unquestionably most potent of all the avail- 
able techniques for human adjustment, has 
quite completely convinced me of something 
that I might have known at the outset—that 
this justly lauded instrument is no more 
capable than any other known technique of 
adding anything that is not already present . 
in the human being under consideration. 
What it does do is remove more or less com- 
pletely the obstacles to a realization of the, 
self that is already there, to rid the person- 
ality of the burdening and crippling conflicts 
and reactive distortions which render the 
effective use of the self difficult or impos- 
sible. This you must realize is no mean 
achievement and the spread in the employ- 
ment of the psychoanalytic technique will 
undoubtedly add materially to the achieve- 
ment of human happiness. But it is patently 
foolish and futile to expect of a psycho- 
analytic treatment a growth in stature and 
capacity of which the individual is funda- 
mentally incapable. Indeed the enrichment 
in insight and awareness and the reshaping 
of purpose that result from a psychoanalysis 
and which, in the presence of an adequate 
native equipment, make possible quite regu- 
larly astoundingly beneficent transforma- 
tions of personality may, in the case of an . 
inadequate equipment, only add to the bur- 
dens of life: 

We might then sum up what we have said 
thus far by stating that there is one category 
of problems in marital discontent and mal- 
adjustment that comes to the attention of 
the psychiatrist—and legal or spiritual 
adviser as well—that might be looked upon 
as natural, albeit painful and distressing, . 
manifestations of a continuous and intimate 
living together of man and woman in wed- 
lock. It is unfortunate indeed that these 
essentially transient and insignificant fric- 
tions lead now and then to an impasse which 
has its culmination in the divorce court, 
since it is very likely true that the inter- 
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position of time and common sense would 
serve in most instances to bring about an 
adjustment more satisfactory than divorce. 
This is true, however, only when one deals 
with a man and woman who have met or 
who are capable of meeting sufficiently satis- 
factorily the requirements outlined above, 
namely, those of sexual adjustment, of sub- 


‘ limatory capability, and of native constitu- 


tion. Now not all marriages between people 
who fall short to a greater or less extent of 
these requirements terminate in the divorce 
court. It is a great pity that many of them 
do not and it is largely of these latter, which 
constitute another category of problems in 
marital discontent and maladjustment, that 
I speak in the remainder of this paper. 


ON a former occasion when I had the 
privilege of addressing a similar conference 
of your organization, I concluded my ad- 
dress with the following statements: “ How 
successfully a given individual will traverse 
the path from the asocial and the amoral 
state of infancy to an adequately socialized 
adulthood, how well he will surmount the 
difficulties inherent in the early ‘ family 
romance’ of which we have spoken, will 
depend more on the character and wisdom 
and attitude of his parents than on anything 
else.” There is no occasion whatever for a 
modification of this statement as long as we 
confine ourselves to the sphere of social 
psychological interplay of forces between 
parents and children. It requires, therefore, 
no profound psychological insight to appre- 
ciate the possibilities for harmful childhood 
experiences in a domestic setting where 
marital discontent, with its attendant mani- 
festations of a more or less chronic state of 
frustration and dissatisfaction, color the pic- 
ture. It will obviously be impossible for me 
to speak exhaustively of the great variety of 
childhood maladjustments that an atmos- 
phere of this kind is capable of conditioning. 
But I should like to call your attention to a 
very significant generalization made by Anna 
Freud in her recent book on psychoanalysis 
for pedagogues.t_ She draws the distinction 
there between rearing and education. Child 
rearing provides nourishment, comfort, and 
protection against danger, whereas educa- 


*Anna Freud: Introduction to Psychoanalysis 
oy Fane, George Allen and Unwin, London, 
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tion which, when rightly applied, begins 
about as soon as does the process of rearing, 
makes demands upon the child. The one is 
for the child an experience of indulgence— 
the other one of privation. The one pro- 
ceeds from the requirements of nature—the 
other aims to satisfy the demands of culture. 
Healthy development presupposes an ability 
and wisdom on the part of the adults who 
care for the child to discover the right 
middle ground between the child’s needs for 
indulgence and privation. Elsewhere I have 
expressed the same thought by saying that 
healthy development consists in a fine bal- 
ance between experience of spoiling and 
weaning. Incidentally a correct psycho- 
analytic procedure parallels these experi- 
ences very closely. 

Now the parent who suffers from a 
chronic state of dissatisfaction and frustra- 
tion due to marital maladjustment is apt to 
have difficulty in the direction of both these 
types of the child’s needs. He can give 
neither freely nor intelligently nor can he 
restrain wisely and adequately. The re- 
sultant categories of childhood traumatiza- 
tion in the nature of the starved child, the 
over-protected child, the spoiled child, the 
over-repressed child, the rebel, and so on, 
are well known clinical manifestations and 
we need not enter into any detailed consid- 
eration of them here. What I wish to em- 
phasize is the great difficulty children 
experience of escaping development into one 
or another of these forms of personality dis- 
tortion when exposed to continuous living 
in an environment presided over by parents 
of the type we are considering. What sort 
of parents do we have in mind and to what 
extent and how do they contribute as sources 
of marital discontent? 

In the early part of this paper I attempted 
to dispose quite summarily of a large section 
of the sphere of marital discontent due to 
what might be termed the natural difficulties 
of a continuous and intimate living together 
of man and woman. Let me add here that 
these difficulties, transient and insignificant ° 
as a rule, have very little capacity for per- 
manently affecting the lives and personali- 
ties of the children Jiving in contact with 
them. Even when they lead, as happens 
occasionally, to the divorce court, they do 
not necessarily create serious developmental 
difficulties for the children. None of the 
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ordinary or what might be termed normal 
difficulties of human relations have the 
capacity of affecting seriously and essentially 
a healthy child. Let me add also that the 
same is true of those family frictions that are 
’ due essentially or mainly to external causes 
and that also, occasionally, lead to the break- 
ing up of a home. It is wise to keep in mind 
that all this talk about the pathogenic sig- 
nificance of the broken home can have valid- 
_ity only when we stress the personality 
difficulties that lead to the breaking up of 
the home. What are these personality diffi- 
culties? We shall limit ourselves here to a 
consideration of a few of these types and 
shall confine ourselves to an estimation of 
them on the basis of the criteria already 
mentioned earlier in this paper, namely, 
capacity for adequate sexual adaptation and 
capacity for sublimation. 

(1) The excessively narcissistic type. 
No human being ever rids himself com- 
pletely of his narcissistic or self-loving 
qualities. Nor can he afford to do so. Let 
us remember that our first training in love 
was in connection with our own selves. It 
is only in the face of considerable resistance 
and in return for pleasurable and security- 
giving experiences that we gradually turn 
our love in the direction of objects. Even 
so there is a good deal of justification for 
the belief that in the final analysis we love 
ourselves in the love object. Love is one 
aspect of a complicated ambivalent tendency, 
at the other extreme of which is hate. The 
person to whom we consciously give love 
may at the same time be hated by us uncon- 
sciously. Moreover, the dividing wall be- 
tween our conscious and unconscious tend- 
ency is not a fixed, impenetrable barrier. 
The hidden hate elements of our relation- 
ships sometimes break through momentarily 
or more lastingly, mildly or violently, to mar 
the blissful picture of love. I therefore wish 
to impress upon you my use of the word 
“excessively ” narcissistic type. Indeed it 
would considerably promote understanding 
if we got into the habit of viewing all psy- 
chologically motivated abnormalities of per- 
sonality and conduct as excesses in one or 
the other direction of normal characteristics. 
The differences between the so-called normal 
and the so-called abnormal are differences 
of degree rather than of kind. 

Now the excessively narcissistic type ex- 








periences much greater difficulty than does 
the average human being in giving up the 
pleasures of infantile sexuality and in tol- 
erating the privations that one is obliged to 
suffer as the price of adult sexuality. They 
resist and resent the necessity for sharing 
the burdens of adult life and seek by one 


means or another to exploit the environment - 


as privileged characters. They easily re- 
gress to infantile modes of adjustment in 
the face of difficulties or obstacles, such as 
anger tantrums, imaginary invalidisms, and 
so on. They have difficulty in cultivating 
and maintaining adult loyalties and friend- 
ships. They are fond of flattery and easily 
overcome resistances to promiscuous sex 
indulgences. They are sexually inadequate 
or anesthetic. They resent the discomforts 
and personal restriction of parenthood. 
Men of this type make better Don Juans 
than husbands; the women, better mistresses 
than wives. Since the adoration and in- 
dulgence of the self is the central motive of 
their existence they are capable only to a 
very limited degree of sublimatory expres- 
sion. The stage and the concert hall are 
among the most useful avenues of sublima- 
tion for them. 

(2) The sexually, incompletely differen- 
tiated type. Man, in common with other 
living creatures, begins life with bi-sexual 
potentialities. In the course of develop- 
ment sexual differentiation stamps the indi- 
vidual as man or woman. No individual, 
man or woman, ever attains complete or 
absolute sexual differentiation. But nor- 
mally man and woman become sufficiently 
differentiated to enable them to be true to 
their respective biologic tendencies. This 
differentiation may be seriously interfered 
with in the sphere of the social psychologi- 
cal aspects of the personality by certain 
developmental experiences. When this hap- 
pens the individual is burdened too exces- 
sively with a bi-sexual disposition which 
renders difficult a complete loyalty to his or 
her biologic destiny. The effects upon the 
marital state, and more particularly upon 
the destinies of the children, of the man with 


an excessive femininity in his makeup and * 


the woman who is excessively masculine in 
her tendencies are apt to be grievous indeed. 

I cannot leave this topic of the sexually 
incompletely differentiated type without 
some reference to the relation of homosex- 
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uality to the problem of marital discontent 
and its effects upon children. Everybody 
knows that overt-homosexuals do marry and 
have children. The two are not necessarily 
incompatible. Naturally it is wiser for a 
confirmed overt-homosexual not to assume 
the obligations of the marital state. But 
it may surprise some of you to learn that 
the maladjustments met with from this 
source do not commonly relate to the overt- 
homosexual. They concern most commonly 
those unfortunates who are burdened with 
an excessive degree of unconscious homo- 
sexuality. Again I should like to impress 
upon you the term “excessive.” Everyone 
carries, of necessity, a homosexual com- 
ponent along with heterosexuality. In the 
course of normal, average development, this 
phase of the personality finds its proper 
place in the total integration and is, in a 
sense, indispensable. But an excessive com- 
ponent of unconscious homosexuality, just 
as does an excessive burden of unconscious 
hate, puts a terrific strain upon the marital 
relation and carries serious possibilities of 
interfering with the normal course of devel- 
opment of the children. 

(3) The parentally fixated type. Much 
of the maladjustment of childhood is ob- 
viously due to the insistence of one genera- 
tion on imposing its modes of life too rigidly 
upon the oncoming generation. In a world 
of childhood, many of the manifestations of 
child life that annoy ang distress the adult 
world would not only be considered inof- 
fensive but quite worthy of cultivation. It 
is a distressing evidence of the relative im- 
potence of formal education in the matter 
of modifying attitudes that the adult world 
still considers its children as so many small 
editions of adults, in spite of the prodigious 
amount of educational effort in attempts to 
modify this attitude. It is more accurate to 
think of the child as an animal-like creature 
than as a small replica of the adult. The 
trouble with formal education is that it edu- 
cates only one aspect of the personality— 
the conscious aspect—and leaves untouched 
the more important unconscious aspect. 

.Now the ordinary emotional and intellec- 
tual struggle of the child for growth and 
emancipation, which the adult restraining 
and educating world creates for it, becomes 
at times exaggerated to an extent that is 
crippling in its effects. We have elsewhere 
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to find the difference between physical and 
psychological causation and question the 
validity of the term “ causation ” in connec- 
tion with psychological causal series. It is 
probably more correct to use here the term 
“ motivation ” instead of “causation” since 
psychological causal effects issue from per- 
sons and are expressive of a participation of 
these persons in the causal chain by way of 
personal motives. This is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the causal series that has 
as its final effect an exaggerated parental 
fixation. While psychoanalysis recognizes 


the so-called anaclitic type, that is, a sort of ° 


clinging type which has great difficulty in 
abandoning once established emotional 
moorings, and while the evidence points to 
the probability of a constitutional basis for 
this tendency, it is probably true that no 
individual would become rooted in an exces- 
sive parental fixation without being helped 
along in its establishment by certain needs 
and motives of the parent. Here again the 
notion of a complete and absolute separation 
and emancipation from parental emotional 
claims is not in accord with the actual facts 
of human experience. Every man remains 
conditioned to seek in his mate something of 
his mother, and every woman, something of 
her father. Well adjusted conjugal life 
leaves ample room for the exercise of a de- 
gree of aim-inhibited love which is the nor- 
mal destiny of the love relationship between 
parents and children. But in the event of 


pathologically fixated parental attachments, - 


entrance upon a marital career not only be- 
comes a difficult and sometimes unendurable 
privation but, when participated in, is 
capable of converting married life into a 
nightmare. Some one has stated that the 
perfect mate, from the point of view of the 
male, is that rare combination of madonna 
and courtesan. An inherent need for an 
over-emphasis of either of these parts inevi- 
tably causes a great deal of mischief and 
thoroughly unfits for marriage or parenthood. 

Owing to the nature of his clinical ma- 
terial, the psychoanalyst is at a disadvantage 
in situations like the present. He realizes 
how much more convincing his statements 
would be if substantiated by clinical ma- 
terials. And yet it is practically impossible 
to utilize such material except under special 
conditions. When I, nevertheless, decided 
to present a very brief abstract of a case 
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illustrative of the type of situation of which 
I am speaking, it was because it concerns an 
unusually fulminant and tragic denouement 
of a situation that is more widespread than 
is commonly appreciated. The fact that an 
attempted suicide and severe mental break- 
down attended the evolution of this situation 
does not render it the most tragic of its 
kind. The many deep tragedies of family 
life due to similar factors which do not come 
to such acute and fulminating expression 
are of even greater significance for the 
destiny of childhood than is this type of case. 


It concerns a thirty-five year old man who was 
admitted to the hospital in a very depressed and 
agitated state. He was somewhat bewildered and 
had difficulty in organizing his thoughts and put- 
ting them into words. He was shy and suspicious 
and quite apprehensive of the entire procedure of 
having to go to a hospital. He had just recovered 
from several fractured ribs sustained in a suicidal 
attempt when he jumped from a second-story win- 
dow of a hotel on his wedding night. This man, 
who comes from fairly good German-Jewish stock, 
came to this country at the age of seventeen and 
went to live with a married sister. From the very 
beginning he apparently carried over to his rela- 
tion to this sister his former state of dependency 
upon his mother, whom he left behind in Germany. 
He subordinated his life quite completely to her 
wishes, entered the employ of her husband, and 
gradually came to center all his interests and aims 
in life about the home of his sister. 

Several years after his arrival in the household, 
his brother-in-law died. This at once accentuated 
his devotion and his dependence upon the sister; 
and there and then he determined never to marry, 
but to substitute, as far as possible, for the de- 
parted brother-in-law in the household of the sister. 
He told her of his determination to stay with her 
the rest of his life and to be as much of a father 
to her children as possible. Things went along in 
this manner for about thirteen years. Our patient, 
although very amiable and of easy disposition, culti- 
vated no interests whatever outside of his sister’s 
household and business. Unfortunately, the latter 
got tired of this arrangement and decided to get 
married again herself. The moment our patient 
heard of this he became depressed and worried and 
was beset by the feeling that, since there was another 
man likely to come into the household, there was 
no more room for him there. 

The sister, quite conscious of the deleterious 
effect her decision was likely to have upon him, 
proceeded to arrange a marriage for him; and, to 
add to the psychological difficulty of the situation— 
of which, of course, she was totally unaware— 
arranged to have him become engaged to a daugh- 
ter of her prospective husband. Thus the shift 
from a mother attachment to his sister and then to 
this step-daughter of hers apparently became 
entirely intolerable for the patient, but he saw 
nothing to do except to fall in with his sister’s 
plans. 

Although he claims to have had successful sexual 
relations on infinite occasions in the past, he found 
himself totally impotent on his wedding trip, 





became quite shocked at this discovery, and at once 
evidenced a projection mechanism of a persecutory 
nature. The first evening out, while in the hotel 
room with his wife, he thought he heard someone 
knocking on the door. He became panicky, jumped 
out the window, sustaining the injuries mentioned 
above. 


One other reason this case is cited is that 
it brings into bold relief a not uncommonly 
met with fallacy, entertained even by other- 
wise enlightened people, that marriage 
promises a cure for certain personality diff- 
culties. I know of many instances where 
medical advice was responsible for tragic 
marriages entered into in the hope of finding 
in this experience solutions for personality 
problems. Marriage as a therapeutic agent 
is a risky and often criminal undertaking. 

(4) Another type conducive to marital 
maladjustment is what is known as the im- 
pulse or instinct ridden personality. This is 
a rather awkward designation of a type of 
poorly integrated person in whom the con- 
tending claims for mastery of instinct and 
culture are in a constantly unsolved state of 
conflict. If psychoanalytic doctrine had 
contributed nothing more than to emphasize 
that normality or the capacity for normal 
adequate adaptation to the demands of life 
is a hard won achievement, is a difficult task 
which every newborn individual has to 
struggle with in the face of serious and dis- 
couraging obstacles, it would have entirely 
justified itself. The*capacity for that degree 
of unity and single-mindedness of purpose 
in the face of the demands that life makes 
upon all of us, and which is indispensable 
for healthy adjustment, is not achieved with- 
out great struggle in overcoming and sup- 
pressing innate tendencies to ambivalence 
and disintegration. For reasons that are 
probably constitutionally rooted (to some 
extent at any rate), some individuals fail to 
achieve the necessary degree of unity and 
integration. The normal need and desire 
for satisfaction and release is countered by 
an equally strong need for denial, privation, 
and punishment. Life is a succession of new 
starts and an alternation of successes and 
failures, a direct exploitation of its possibili- 
ties for pain and insult, as well as for satis- 
faction and release. Marriage comes to be 
exploited in a similar way. It can be en- 
dured no more as a successful experience 
than as a failure. 
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NOw in attempting to sketch thus briefly 
certain types of personality that are apt to 
burden the marital relationship with difficul- 
ties that are not only detrimental to happi- 
ness and efficiency of the man and woman, 
but capable also of throwing serious obstacles 
in the path of child-life, I do not intend to 
leave with you the impression of rigid and 
fixed entities. I am speaking rather of cer- 
tain groupings or constellations of tendencies 
which, when taken together, enable us to 
formulate a fairly unitary picture. Through 
his ability to form images, to incorporate 
within himself the constant stream of en- 
vironmental influences, and to affect his 
environment by projecting onto it the forms 
and tendencies of his inner life, man is con- 
stantly undergoing changes that render 
futile any attempts to get a picture of him as 
he actually is. We can only visualize him 
in a state of becoming. If this were not so, 
all effort at reconditioning human person- 
ality would be futile. While we justly stress 
the period of infancy and childhood as the 
most important epochs for conditioning the 
personality, we are not in a position as yet 
to tell at what age a degree of rigidity has 
been acquired that is no longer subject to 
deliberate modification. Much as one is 
tempted to go beyond the descriptive level 
and to examine the dynamic factors back of 
the several constellations of personality 
characteristics which we have described 
above, the limitations of this paper render 
such an undertaking impossible. Besides, I 
would have to begin by reiterating what I 
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stated at the beginning of this section of the 
paper, and emphasize the significance of 
parental attitudes for the destiny of the 
individual. 

Psychoanalytic doctrine has defined more 
clearly than has been possible heretofore the 
main sources of obstacle to normal develop- 
ment. That evidence of a miscarried de- 
velopmental process should come to light in 
connection with the marital state in unmis- 
takable terms is but natural since adaptation 
to marriage is perhaps the most challenging 
demand that life makes upon the individual. 
As to the effects of such personalities upon 
the destinies of the oncoming generation, 
one need only turn to the clinical manifesta- 
tions of childhood maladjustments. More- 
over, these very causes of childhood malad- 
justment, in the shape of the distorted per- 
sonality we have pictured above, are them- 
selves effects of causes represented largely 
by the personalities of their own parents. 
The promise of an effective breaking through 
of the vicious circle thus established lies in 
the discovery and utilization by parents and 
teachers, the rearers and educators of the 
oncoming generation, of a technique that 
will furnish the child at each of its develop- 
mental levels the right admixture of fulfil- 
ment and restraint, that will render possible 
the achievement of a workable compromise 
between the contending claims of nature and 
culture. Is this perhaps what the ancient 
Greeks meant by the middle way as the 
wisdom of life? 


Defining Family Types on the Basis of Control 
William G. Mather, Jr. 


N June, 1930, Tue Famity printed an 
article by Dwight Sanderson and Robert 
Foster, “A Sociological Case Study of 
Farm Families,” in which two types of farm 
family were set forth: patriarchal, and 
equalitarian or joint-control. It was found 
that the equalitarian type displayed a joint 
attachment of the children to the parents as 
contrasted with a divided attachment in the 
father-dominant; that the equalitarian en- 
gaged in more common activities in the 
home; that it had more ritual; and that 
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there was more active participation in extra- 
family activities. These data were obtained 
from an extremely small number of families, 
5 comprising the equalitarian group and 6 
the patriarchal; and yet it awakened con- 
siderable interest in the possibility of dis- 
covering definite family types on a basis of 
the pattern of control. 

While working under the same Dwight 
Sanderson at Cornell University, I made a 
statistical analysis of two hundred unbroken 
families of college students. Autobiogra- 
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phies written by the students in classes on 
the family were used as source materials 
and were analyzed according to a definite 
schedule or questionnaire for the presence, 
in five different degrees, of certain family 
attributes. 

In the course of the study, with a view 
to pursuing further the work of Sanderson 
and Foster, the families were divided into 
four groups on a basis of control, the de- 
ciding factor being the habitual manner of 
reaching the majority of family-important 
decisions. It was possible to fit 198 of the 
200 families into these four classes (the 
second and third correspond to the two 
types of Sanderson and Foster): family 
council, 27; joint dominance, 56; father 
dominance, 75; and mother dominance, 40. 

These types are not to be regarded as 
pure and clear-cut. A family was thrown 
into one or the other by virtue of the most 
common way in which its control was ef- 
fected, not the only way. It is extremely 
doubtful whether any two families would 
agree upon every point of control to form a 
“pure” type; and, if such were found, they 
would be too exceptional to be of value other 
than as curiosities. These four types are 
simply the groups into which normal, 
unbroken, middle-class American families 
most easily fall. 

They are, however, quite real, as the 
following illustrative extracts from the 
autobiographies show: 


Family council type: “ As long as I can remem- 
ber, we have always known about each other’s 
affairs. Dad has always given us his confidence, 
and there is nothing we do not know about his 
financial resources, and so forth. If trouble 
arises and a decision must be made, we all try to 
get together and talk things over. This fall when 
my sister decided to go back to college and get her 
master’s degree, telegrams, specials, and telephone 
calls travzled between the members of the family. 
I do not mean to say we have no will-power of our 
own. But where the family is involved, we respect 
each other’s wishes, especially Dad's.” 

Joint dominance type: “The organization of 
my family centers around my father and mother 
jointly. Mother and father have always stood 
together in their decrees and demands. They talk 
their course of action over and agree before the 
matter is mentioned to us children. It may be 
something that mother considers important or that 
father considers important, but they back each 
other up.” 

Father dominant type: “I never thought of my 
family as having a particular form of organization, 
but I figure it out as patricentric. When Daddy is 
home, it is ‘go ask Daddy,’ and what he says on 
any subject usually goes, though he asks Mother’s 
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advice on things too. He and Mother do not dis- 
agree on many things. My sister and I have never 
been consulted or allowed to make our own 
decisions.” 

Mother dominant type: “Our family is matri- 
centric. Mother runs things, but not arbitrarily. 
She finds out how everyone feels, considers both 
sides of the situation, and then attempts to change 
the attitudes of both sides until they coincide.” 


It will be observed that these examples 
are not extreme; each type is a little mixed 
with one or more of the others. The fact 
is that conservative illustrations have pur- 
posely been chosen, and the families graded 
from the examples given into more rigid 
ones rather than into looser ones of 
each type. But these represent well the 
general run. 

After the families were grouped into the 
four types, counts were taken of the extent 
to which each group manifested the various 
degrees of certain family attributes that had 
been found significant in previous handling 
of the material for other purposes. The four 
types demonstrated a remarkably consistent 
difference from one another and, more im- 
portant, a similarly consistent order of 
difference. 

To put it briefly: the family council type 
showed a tendency to exhibit the “ desir- 
able” family attributes in the highest de- 
grees, and the “ undesirable ” in the lowest; 
the joint dominance type came second; the 
father dominant third, and the mother domi- 
nant fourth—in some cases, a very poor 
fourth. The first two types showed more 
resemblance to one another than they did to 
either of the second two, and vice versa— 
understandable, inasmuch as the first two 
represent group control while the other two 
represent control by an individual. 

The following paragraphs discuss the 
more important particular differences among 
the four types: 


Structure and Control 


The family council type evidenced more 
joint control of the family purse than even 
the joint dominance type, which came next 
to it; the mother dominance type was third, 
and the father dominance last (Table 1). 

There was not a great difference between 
the types in the matter of rules and regula- 
tions in the family, but the family council 
type showed slightly more lax rules and 
regulations than did the others. 
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TasLeE 1. Famiry Controt AND Joint CONTROL 
OF THE PuRSE 

: 
x = = as 
Family Type = = Ky 3 i 
=z oo S&S & «AS 
%o % % %o % 
Family Council (20)..... 35.0 5.0 35.0 25.0 
Joint Dominance (50).... 4.0 32.0 18.0 30.0 16.0 
Mother Dominance (30).. 20.0 53.3 13.3 6.7 6.7 
Father Dominance (57).. 28.1 56.1 7.0 5.3 3.5 


Percentages are for the number of families of each type 
which fall into the particular categories. The figures in 
parentheses are the number of cases of each type used. 

Ritual and tradition, however, were em- 
phasized most in the family council type, 
with the joint dominance type a poor second, 
father dominance a close third, and mother 
dominance a sorry fourth (Table 2). 


TABLE 2. Famity CoNTROL AND RITUAL AND 


TRADITION 
H 
© & = = as 
Family Type = = I : 2 
=z G@ @ & AR 
% % % % % 
Family Council (22)..... 9.1 36.4 31.8 22.7 
Joint Dominance (47).... 12.8 55.3 19.1 12.8 
Father Dominance (66).. 9.1 54.5 30.3 6.1 
Mother Dominance (35).. 8.6 60.0 31.4 


Interaction 


In the relationships between the parents, 
the family council type exhibited a bit more 
affection than did the joint dominance, but 
both were far ahead of the father dominance 
type, with the mother dominance last and 
including the largest proportion of families 
in which there was no demonstration of 
affection. The case was about the same for 
co-operation, with indications of little differ- 
ence between the last two. In the matter of 
tensions, the joint dominance type displayed 
the least, with the family council type 
second ; the other two types, both displaying 
considerable tension, came last. 

In the parent-child relationships, the 
family council type again showed the most 
affection and co-operation, and the least 
tension; the joint-dominance type was a 
fairly poor second; father dominance was a 
consistent third; and mother dominance 
fourth, with by far the greatest tension. 

In the child-child relationships, the family 
council type likewise displayed the most 
affection and co-operation, with joint domi- 
nance, father dominance, and mother domi- 
nance following in that order. Distinctions 
in tensions were not so clear, but mother 
dominance had very plainly the most. 
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The family council type showed the great- 
est amount of confiding in the parents by the 
children, and the least degree of going out- 
side the home for such confidences (Table 
3); the joint dominance type was second; 
the other two were grouped closely, with 
mother-dominance last. 


TasLe 3. Famity CoNnTROL AND EXTENT OF 
CoNFIDING IN ExtraA-FAMILY PERSON 


& 
Family Type : ES 3 2 $2 
=z % BS & se 
% % % % % 
Family Council (25)..... 72.0 12.0 16.0 
Joint Dominance (38).... 63.2 15.8 18.4 2.6 
Father Dominance (65).. 53.8 23.1 18.5 3.1 1.5 
Mother Dominance (34).. 47.0 26.5 14.7 5.9 5.9 


Sex instruction of the children was also 
most common and complete in the family 
council type, with joint dominance second, 
mother dominance third, and father domi- 
nance last. 

Family communism (extent to which the 
members of the family use the same things 
as common property) appeared in the same 
order, except that it was least evident in the 
mother-dominated families. There was 
little difference among the four types in the 
matter of religious observances in the home: 
what there was indicated the least in father- 
dominated families—interesting when one 
recalls the ancient role of the father as 
family priest. 

The family council type showed a great 
lead over the others in family celebration of 
birthdays and holidays, and in holding pic- 
nics and playing games together as a family 
group; the joint dominance type was second, 
father dominance third, and mother domi- 
nance fourth (Table 4). 


Tas_e 4. Famity Controt AND FAMILY PICNICS 
AND GAMEs 1 


& 

s e 2 J >= 
- = a a) id 2: 
Family Type S é = = os 

% % % % % 
Family Council (25)..... 4.0 8.0 4.0 56.0 28.0 
Joint Dominance (48).... 12.5 29.2 50.0 8.3 
Father Dominance (66).. 3.0 21.2 42.5 30.3 3.0 
Mother Dominance (38).. 10.5 29.0 34.2 23. 2.6 


1Including auto rides, family musicals, cards, ball, etc. 


Relation to Other Groups 


The usual order of the types appeared 
again in such matters as the joint attend- 
ance of the parents at social affairs, the 
entertainment of family friends and relatives 
in the home, and the entertainment of the 
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children’s friends in the home. This last is 
of considerable importance to parent-child 
peace and understanding, as the two follow- 
ing quotations demonstrate. 


Girl A: “ During my second year in high school 
I began having beaux. My parents did not object, 
but they did state one wish—that I have the person 
with whom I was going out come to my home and 
meet them before going out. This was not an 
ordeal, for I enjoyed having them come, as my 
parents are good entertainers. I would get up 
parties and Mother would pack a lunch and Dad 
would take us all. Many a moonlight skating 
party has been made possible in this way. Some- 
times we would come home for a hot lunch. Many 
times Dad has taken a bunch of fellows and girls 
to out-of-town football and basket-ball games. I 
always considered myself lucky to have parents 
who were so anxious to have my friends come to 
my home.” 

Girl B: “TI never entertained boys at my 
home—alone or at parties—and my parents made 
no attempts to provide mixed gatherings. If I 
had mentioned it, they would have told me I was 
too young to carry on with the boys, as Mother 
still does now. On these topics or on other per- 
sonal matters, I made no confidences at all to my 
parents. My mother seemed cold and indifferent— 
I could find no approach, and never have yet. I 
wanted to confide in my father, and envied the 
girls who did, but I was afraid of him. My sisters 
seemed prudish to me. So I faced my adolescent 
problems alone.” 


Solidarity 


Of the four types of family, the family 
council type emerged as by far the most 
closely knit and solid; fairly close to it came 
the joint dominance type; and, considerably 
less solid, the other two, with the mother- 
dominated the loosest of all (Table 5). 
This brings statistical support to Nimkoff’s 
classification of families into highly inte- 
grated and loosely integrated* on a basis 
of the amount of shared activity; for the 
family council type has consistently led the 
others in such matters as joint control of the 
purse, family ritual and tradition, co-opera- 
tion, family communism, celebrations, pic- 
nics and games, and entertainment of friends 
in the home. 


* Nimkoff, M. F.: The Family. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1934, pp. 79-87. 
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TABLE 5. FAMILY CONTROL AND FAMILY 


SOLIDARITY 
E 

% 3 = a2 
Family Type 2 . = $3 
zs &@ & @ a 

Jo Jo % % % 
Family Council (27)..... 11.1 22.2 51.9 14.8 
Joint Dominance (56).... 14.3 28.6 51.8 5.3 
Father Dominance (73).. 32.8 37.0 28.8 1.4 
Mother Dominance (39).. 2.6 41.0 33.3 20.5 2.6 

Satisfaction 


Perhaps the strongest test that can be 
given to a family is the satisfaction it creates 
in its members. The students whose auto- 
biographies form the source material of this 
research expressed themselves very freely 
upon this point, usually in connection with 
their statement of the kind of family they 
hoped to form with their own marriages. 
The four types appear once more in their 
familiar order, with a great disparity be- 
tween the family council type as most satis- 
factory and the mother dominance type as 
least (Table 6). 


TaBLe 6. FaAmity CoNTROL AND STUDENT 
SATISFACTION WITH IT 


= 
® i} I = >= 
° = 5 =| = = 
Family Type KS é S § os 
% % To % % 


Family Council (27)..... 11.1 25.9 40.8 22.2 
Joint Dominance (54).... 1.9 13.0 33.3 37.0 14.8 
Father Dominance (73).. 2.7 39.8 32.9 21.9 2.7 
Mother Dominance (40).. 10.0 35.0 30.0 25.0 

From ‘these consistent differences among 
the 198 families divided on a basis of the 
form of control, we are safe in concluding 
that the work of Sanderson and Foster pro- 
ceeded in the right direction, and that Nim- 
koff’s theory is sound; it is sociologically 
practicable to define family types upon this 
basis. More than merely practicable, it is 
extremely valuable; for the family council 
pattern is revealed as producing by far the 
most desirable results, speaking from the 
point of values, as compared with any other 
type of control. 

There may be some help in this for those 
who are seeking a more successful family 
life. 
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An Objective Analysis of Family Life 
Mildred B. Thurow 


N an article by Miss Margaret Rich in the 

July issue of Tue Famity’ two basic 
questions are raised as to the possible contri- 
bution of family social workers to an objec- 
tive analysis of family life. First, how can 
the social worker describe family relation- 
ships objectively; and second, what stand- 
ards based upon specific information are 
available for judging the success of families? 

Miss Rich emphasizes the fact that we 
must have a standard for judging success in 
family life if we wish to advance in our 
family work. It is true that we cannot help 
a family to attain success unless we know a 
great deal more about the cause and effect 
relationships or the “strengths and weak- 
nesses” in family life than we do at the 
present time. In view of individual differ- 
ences and the inter-related character of the 
phenomena concerned, it is perhaps too 
much to hope that definite causal relation- 
ships can ever be established in family life. 
It appears, however, that trends can be 
shown with increasing precision; and that 
further family research for the purpose of 
determining the potency of certain factors 
in shaping the behavior patterns of family 
members will give us more valid information 
upon the positive and negative influences of 
particular factors in family life. 

Do we have or can we devise methods by 
which social workers can study family rela- 
tionships and present their findings so that 
the facts revealed by such studies may form 
a basis for interpreting cause and effect rela- 
tionships in family life? In any piece of 
research reliable data and adequate tech- 
niques for handling the data are primary 
essentials. When considering the possibility 


of collecting reliable data on the “ dynamic ~ 


family relationships ” which Miss Rich holds 
are the very essence of family life one is 
immediately confronted by three problems: 
First, how can we get individuals in family 
situations to behave normally or characteris- 
tically when being observed, so that the data 
obtained from such sources will be valid; 


*“Family Social Work and Family Life,” THE 
Famiy, July, 1934, pp. 152-153. 
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second, how can these data be recorded ob- 
jectively; and third, what application can 
be made of these data to throw light upon 
the “strengths and weaknesses” in family 
life, i.e., to establish criteria of successful 
family life? 


DIRECT observation is perhaps the most 
important means of collecting data in the 
social sciences, and especially in the family, 
because family situations cannot be studied 
under artificial conditions. However, in 
using the method of direct observation to 
gather data on family relationships, two 
basic limitations are encountered: In the 
first place, the behavior of human beings 
conscious of being under observation is 
often stilted and self-conscious and is un- 
representative of their normal conduct. In 
the second place, it is difficult for the ob- 
server to make and record his observations 
objectively; he tends to be subjective and 
thus to evaluate behavior on the basis of his 
own standard of values. 

It is recognized that if we wish to under- 
stand family relationships we must study 
the family as it is. Artificial or conven- 
tional activities frequently have little signifi- 
cance in revealing the established relation 
among the individuals under observation. 
The old question-and-answer method of 
interviewing appears to be of questionable 
value for securing reliable data on the more 
subtle relationships. Human beings tend to 
become defensive when they are questioned 
concerning their private and personal lives. 
Likewise, language symbols are frequently 
inadequate to portray relationships accu- 
rately because, owing to past experiences, 
words have different connotations for dif- 
ferent people. 

An important consideration to be kept in 
mind when observing human beings is that 
the actual basis of a man’s behavior may be 
revealed only when his interests are at stake. 
The social worker, if she wishes to observe 
representative relationships between the 
family members, must meet the family on a 
personal interest basis. It may be necessary 
for her to enter the homes of her clients on a 
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non-professional basis, not as an adviser but 
as a visitor, in order to obtain reliable infor- 
mation on family background and experi- 
ences that reveals the dynamic relationships 
between the family members. She will 
obtain her information indirectly, through 
observation, and not through an interview 
technique intended to elicit specific factual 
data. 

Since the observer is most likely to gain 
an entrée into the family’s inner circle on 
the basis of the personal interest of the 
members, she will need considerable previous 
knowledge of the family in question in order 
to find a point of contact. Interviews should 
be as free of emotional content as possible 
in order to steer clear of problem situations 
and thus enhance the ease with which the 
family members revealed their normal rela- 
tionships. Seeing the family under varying 
conditions will provide the observer with 
opportunity to observe the behavior patterns 
and interactions of the family members from 
different angles. Through the association 
of ideas with feeling experiences the skilful 
observer can direct the discussion to infor- 
mation pertinent to the material desired. 
For example, the client might have stated 
that his mother worked outside the home 
when he was a small boy. The interviewer 
could direct the client to a discussion of how 
he felt toward his mother’s working outside 
the home. Did he feel neglected in the 
home; did he resent his mother’s working; 
did this make it necessary for him or other 
members of the family to assume undue 
responsibility; did he feel wanted in his 
home; did he feel that the relation between 
his mother and father would have been 
better or worse if the mother had not 
worked; what did he feel were the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of women 
working outside the home? And so on. 
Similarly, many facts or ideas can be tied 
up with feeling experiences of the client in 
such a way as to reveal relationships in 
the life of the family being studied. The 
investigator would obtain information on 
relationships from: (1) what the family 
members said about their relationships with 
each other; (2) what the investigator ob- 
served through contacts with family mem- 
bers both inside and outside the home; and 
(3) what the social agency and other public 


agencies knew about the relationships in the 
family being studied. After the dynamic 
relationships have been obtained through 
observation, the investigator can obtain the 
additional factual data needed by a direct 
question and answer method. 

It is necessary not only to develop a 
technique that will reveal the more subtle 
relationships in family life in the presence 
of an observer, but also that the observer 
be trained actually to see what is being re- 
vealed within the family circle. To a sur- 
prising extent a person sees only the thing 
he is looking for. However, the power of 
observation can be greatly improved through 
practice and objective devices for directing 
the observation. 

Before starting her observation the in- 
vestigator should set up a detailed, flexible 
outline to serve as a guide for her observa- 
tions. It should include all the categories 
on which information is needed in order to 
secure a true picture of the established rela- 
tionships within the family and its status as 
a functioning group. The categories should 
cover family history and background; par- 
ent-parent, husband-wife, parent-child, child- 
child, family social, family religious, and 
family economic relationships; family aims, 
ambitions, and so on. A suggestion for such 
an outline is that used by Dwight Sanderson 
for the writing of student autobiographies 
in the course on the Family at Cornell 
University.” 

Devising a technique for the objective 
study of the relationships within a family 
group is the first step in obtaining reliable 
data. Devising a technique for objective 
recording of the data secured is the second 
step. 

The accuracy of direct observation can be 
greatly improved through the use of objec- 
tive recording devices, such as schedules, on 
which to record data on the relationships 
being studied. Provision should be made on 
the schedule for the observer to register the 
degree of presence of each factor being 
studied. If the relationship or factor was 
strongly present it should receive a rating 
different from that if only moderately or 
slightly present. Needless to say, each cate- 
gory on the schedule must be carefully de- 


* Dwight Sanderson: An Outline for an Auto- 
biographical Study. Department of Rural Social 
Organization, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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fined and some means of measuring the 
degree of presence of the relationships 
devised before observation is begun. 

These records or schedules would replace 
the social worker’s statement evaluating the 
behavior, motives, and so on, of the family 
being studied, which present chiefly her 
subjective and emotional interpretation of 
the relationships she has observed. Dr. C. 
Luther Fry writes: 


Schedules not only help one to remember impor- 
tant but unspectacular issues; they also afford con- 
venient devices for jotting down answers to a 
series of questions, thus relieving the memory of 
needless strain. Human beings tend to recall those 
aspects of a topic that are most striking, unusual, 
or appealing. The schedule gets around such diffi- 
culties since it is at once a guide, a memory tickler, 
a recording device, and means of limiting the 
scope of inquiry.’ 


In an earlier study* an attempt was 
made to explore some of the possibilities 
of using students’ autobiographies in a 
scientific description of family relationships. 
Before an objective analysis of the factors 
found in these life histories could be made, 
the purely descriptive, subjective statements 
had to be converted into objective, quantita- 
tive data which could be handled statisti- 
cally. In order to do this, a schedule was 
made of the categories that appeared to be 
most common in and pertinent to family 
relationships in the families studied. The 
schedule was so designed that the degree of 
presence of each factor could be indicated as 
much, medium, little, or not indicated. The 
following section of the three-page schedule 
will indicate its set-up. 
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Parental relationship £ &€ Seta 

Affection and co-operation —- —- —- — — 

Dominance by father..... —- —- — — — 

Dominance by mother.... —- — — — — 
Father helps with house- 

work. ......00 eee eee 

Tensions between parents —- -—— — — — 
Consensus of parents on 

discipline. ........... ——= — —= —- > 

Religious relationships 

Entire family attends 

church..........6... —— — 
Children attend church but 

not parents ........... —=—= ——-> —- — 
Parents attend church but 

not children. ........ —— — —_—- ——- 
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All relationship categories used in the 
study were carefully defined, with a separate 
treatment of the much, medium, and little 
degrees. For example, one of the categories 
on the schedule was “ Affection and co- 
operation between parents” and it was 
defined as follows: 

Affection and co-operation between par- 
ents: The extent to which there is a demon- 
stration of affection between the parents, as 
evidenced by kissing, caressing, gifts of 
candy, flowers, and so on, the use of affec- 
tionate names or other overt (including 
verbal) manifestations of concern for the 
marital partner; and working together for 
the same end. 

Much—A ffection and co-operation: Af- 
fection and co-operation is characteristic of 
the relationships between the parents. | 


Example: 


My father and mother are still affectionate. 
They do not like to be separated for long. When 
my father is away from home, he writes long let- 
ters to my mother; she is always delighted with 
these letters because he expresses his love for her 
and her children so beautifully. . . . My mother 
has told me that it has made her happy to know 
that she could depend upon Father’s love being for 
her only. . . . Mother and Dad have been part- 
ners in everything. Each backs up the other in 
disciplinary problems. Each considers the 
other before making plans for himself or members 
of the family. 

It had never entered my mind that two people 
who were married were not always happy, until I 
heard from my mother that a certain woman had 
had a very unhappy life because her husband was 
not true to her. . . . My attitude toward marriage 
has never been anything but favorable as far as my 
family example is concerned. My father 
works very hard and feels that he cannot take a 
vacation in the summer, but he wants my mother 
to take a vacation almost every year. Sometimes 
they take their vacations together on a business 
trip to Florida. . . . My mother pays the clothing 
bills and my father pays the grocery bills, and so 
on. Mother has one-half of my father’s regular 
salary income every month for her allowance to 
pay for the clothing and house furnishing. 


Medium—Affection and co-operation: 
Some of the relationships between the 
parents are characterized by affection and 
co-operation. 


*C. Luther Fry: The Technique of Social In- 
vestigation. Harper and Brothers, N. Y., 1934. 

‘Mildred B. Thurow: A Study of Selected 
Factors in Family Life as Described in Life 
History Material. Doctor’s Dissertation. Cornell 
University 1933. A description of this study is 
found in Social Forces, May, 1934. 
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Example: 

Father never has tried very hard to maintain 
romance in the family, by any means, much to my 
mother’s disappointment. He would give Mother 
his pocketbook or money she wanted and say, 
“ Here, get what you like.” Mother is of a little 
more romantic nature, for I know how she appre- 
ciated flowers, candy, and gifts that I have sent 
her, especially since I have been here in college, 
and had Father remembered her a little more, I 
am sure she would have been much happier. . . . 
Dad is so used to his occupation. . . . He seldom 
leaves the farm even for social reasons, much to 
Mother’s embarrassment. Mother usually desires 
to go out. . . Organization in our family re- 
sulted mostly in a consensus of opinion. Whatever 
they did my parents usually talked things over 
between themselves before acting. Father 
and Mother have no typical conflicts. . . . Re- 
cently, partly because Father has not kept things 
quite as up to date as Mother would like, she has 
had to urge him fairly hard to get things done, but 
Father did not quarrel much. 


Little—A ffection and co-operation: The 
relationships between the parents are seldom 
characterized by affection and co-operation. 


Example: 

Mother and Dad are not too happily married, 
and do not agree very well on a great many sub- 
jects. Dad seems to think that women should be 
satisfied in the home for the most part—while 
Mother believes in the freedom of the woman to 
do as she likes. Until the budget system went into 
effect there were many disagreements over money 
matters, for Dad would not manage as well as 
Mother. Now finances are seldom discussed. But 
the other points of difference still create an almost 
continual feeling of tenseness when Dad is home. 
Romance has faded terribly. . . . 


Though this device for measuring the de- 
gree of presence of a relationship in family 
life was very rough, it nevertheless gave the 
investigator a quasi-objective basis for judg- 
ing the degree of presence in the individual 
family of the various relationships listed on 
the schedule.® Other forms of schedules 
could undoubtedly be developed for record- 


*It was realized that, even with these definitions, 
the cataloguing of the various relationships found 
in the autobiographies would be highly subjective. 
In order to test the validity of the investigator’s 
interpretation of the presence of these relation- 
ships, four individuals, each with some courses on 
the family, analyzed five autobiographies. These 
four persons recorded the data on schedules, bas- 
ing their decision as to the presence of the various 
relationships on the definitions set up by the in- 
vestigator. The checker was said to agree with 
the investigator if he placed the relationship in 
the same column and said to disagree if he placed 
it in any one of the other three columns. For all 
items (76), with the exception of a few factual 
ones, there was a possibility of four responses as 
to the degree of presence of the item. The total 
number of items agreed upon was divided by 76 to 





ing such data. Thus, schedules listing all 
possible types of responses to a particular 
stimulus or all the forms in which a par- 
ticular relationship could appear, might be 
devised, on which the investigator would 
simply check the type of response made 
relative to the relationship being studied. 

Such devices should make for greater 
objectivity in observing and recording data. 
They help to direct the investigator toward 
particular factors or relationships; provide 
him with a more objective measure of the 
presence of these relationships; and aid in 
recording the data objectively. The subjec- 
tive evaluations of the observer could be 
presented in a case study report, which 
should accompany all objective records and 
would contain not only the observer’s sub- 
jective evaluations but also explanations and 
remarks concerning the data recorded on the 
schedule. 

Comparable data secured in a similar 
manner from a large number of families 
could be analyzed statistically to determine 
whether certain factors in family life are 
more closely associated than others ; whether 
or not successful families are more fre- 
quently characterized by one combination of 
factors than by other combinations, and so 
on,® thus providing reliable information for 
establishing standards of success. 


AS soon as “ successful family life ” is men- 
tioned, the second question raised by Miss 
Rich is encountered, i.e., What criteria are 
available for judging success in family life? 

She quotes the Committee on Family Life 
of the Family Welfare Association of 
America as agreeing, for purposes of dis- 
cussion, to define a successful family as “ one 


get the percentage of agreement. The percentage 
of agreement between the ratings of the investi- 
gator and those of the four checkers ranged from 
80 to 83 per cent, with an average of 81 per cent. 
If the percentage of agreement had been calculated 
on the basis of possible responses (between 200 
and 300) it would have been very high—the aver- 
age falling between 93 and 95 per cent. Owing 
to the subjectivity of the data and the fact that the 
checkers had to use definitions set up by the 
investigator, without any previous training in 
using either the schedule or the definitions, the 
percentage of agreement appeared to be quite 
significant. p 

® The statistical method of contingency was used 
to test the association between the factors in family 
life in A Study of Selected Factors in Family Life 
as Described in Life History Material. 
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within which there is evidence of growth of 
personality of the different members of the 
family group in and through the family 
relationships.” What constitutes growth of 
personality? If we think of personality as 
the sum total of an individual’s potential 
behavior patterns, this definition of success- 
ful family life appears to have concrete 
application. Growth here should be taken in 
two senses: First, as implying an increase 
in the number of potential behavior patterns, 
thus making the individual more adaptable 
and adjustable; and second, as implying a 
growth in the behavior patterns already 
present—the development of more satisfac- 
tory behavior patterns—thus making the 
individual increasingly adequate socially 
from the point of view of the welfare of the 
family and society. It would follow that, 
whenever a_person’s behavior patterns 
changed in such a way that he functioned 
more adequately in his social milieu or be- 
came increasingly better able to meet the 
situations in which he found himself, he 
would be considered to have experienced a 
growth of personality. As the family in- 
creasingly contributed to this growth, it 
would become more nearly successful. 

It should not be overlooked that growth 
in personality might manifest itself quite 
differently in members of families function- 
ing in different cultures. However, if the 
same degree of adequacy appeared with rela- 
tion to the culture in which it took place, 
the growth of personality would have been 
similar. No doubt the overt aspects of 
these functional behavior patterns or “ grow- 
ing personality traits” would vary not only 
for different cultures but also for different 
social and economic strata within a culture. 
However, as the individual in any culture, 
or social or economic group, was increasingly 
better able to meet in a socially acceptable 
way the situations with which he came in 
contact, he would be considered to have 
experienced a growth of personality. 


THE next question is: What criteria can 
be used for measuring the functioning of 
behavior patterns in order to determine the 
presence of growth of personality? Perhaps 
one criterion of the adequate functioning of 
behavior patterns is the amount of real satis- 
faction that the individual in the family, and 
the family as a group in society receives 
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from such behavior. If the degree of satis- 
faction from family life is an index to its 
success, we may learn something about the 
factors making for success through an 
analysis of the data on the family, to deter- 
mine the relation between various factors in 
family life and the satisfaction of family 
members. For example, in the family in 
which there is a negligible amount of tension 
between the parents, are the family members 
better satisfied than when there is a mod- 
erate or great amount of tension? If the 
parents disagree on economic matters, does 
this factor produce dissatisfaction in the 
family circle more frequently than disagree- 
ment on child training or religion or than 
sex maladjustment? Does tension in one 
phase of the parental relationship tend to 
carry over into all relationships? Is a child, 
brought up in a family in which there is 
parental tension, at a disadvantage in func- 
tioning as a social being? When the par- 
ents supervise the children’s activities only 
slightly, are all the family members better 
satisfied than when this supervision is mod- 
erate or carried to an extreme? Is one type 
of supervision apt to produce greater satis- 
faction than another? And so on. In a 
similar manner all factors in family life 
could be analyzed to determine the relation- 
ship between the factors and satisfaction or 
adequate functioning. It would probably be 
found that any one factor produces quite 
different effects upon family relationships 
when acting in combination with different 
sets of factors. As we learn more about 
means of controlling certain factors while 
studying others, and the effect of particular 
factors upon the relations among family 
members, our techniques for research can be 
increasingly refined. 

The association found between these rela- 
tionships in family life could then be used 
as a basis for setting up objective criteria 
for rating the success of family life. For 
example, suppose it was found that sex 
education in the home was closely asso- 
ciated with satisfaction in family life; that, 
as the amount of sex training increased, the 
satisfaction of the individual increased and 
he was increasingly better able to function 
in society. Likewise, suppose that this 
relationship had been determined for a large 
number of factors. We would then have 
some rather reliable information concerning 
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the factors that favor personality growth, 
those that have little or no effect, and those 
that have a negative effect or hinder. Some 
positive factors would doubtless be stronger 
than others; likewise, some negative factors 
would probably be stronger than others. 
The difference in the degree of potency 
would have to be measured. After these 
categories had been so analyzed into degrees 
of adequate functioning, a rating scale com- 
prising all the categories could be devised 
for judging the relative success of families 
as we see them functioning in everyday life. 
The scale might be set up somewhat as 
shown at the bottom of this page. 

If the factor was found to have a positive 
association with adequate functioning, per- 
sonality growth, satisfaction in family life, 
or whatever effect had been used as a basis 
for judging the relative adequacy of the 
factors, it would be checked under the 
division called “ Positive Scores,” -++5 if 
strongly present, -+-3 if moderately present, 
and so on. If the factor had been found 
to have a negative association, it would be 
scored similarly under “ Negative Scores.” 
The family being studied would approach 
success according to the rating, as the posi- 
tive scores outweighed the negative ones, 
and the family with the highest positive 
score would be rated as the most successful. 
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It appears that such a rating scale would 
provide a relatively objective means of com- 
paring the success of families. The scale 
would of necessity be rough at first but 
could be increasingly refined as we learned 
more about the relations between various 
factors in family life and the contribution of 
these factors to personality growth. 


IN summary, if the premise of this paper is 
a logical one, three major steps must be 
taken before adequate criteria of the success 
of family life can be made available. First, 
reliable techniques for observing family be- 
havior as it actually functions in everyday 
life and objective devices for recording the 
data must be devised. Second, the relative 
potency of various factors in family life in 
bringing about adequate functioning or per- 
sonality growth of the family members must 
be determined. Third, on the basis of the 
facts revealed through such research, criteria 
of the success of individual families must be 
established. These criteria would furnish 
the basis for objective rating scales for com- 
paring the relative success of individual 
families as they function in a particular 
culture. 

It appears that the family social worker 
has a definite contribution to make to the 
first phase of this objective analysis of family 





Category of Relationships 


Parent-parent relationships 
Affection between parents 
Co-operation between parents 
Consensus on discipline 
Tension between parents 
Dominance of father 
Dominance of mother 
Joint participation in family control 
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life—the collection of reliable data. Social 
statisticians could analyze the data collected 
by the social workers to determine the rela- 
tionships between the various factors in 
family life. The rating scale set up on the 
basis of the associations found could be 
tested for reliability by social workers and 
other family research people, and made a 
practical device for judging the success of 
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families. Such a scale would have to be 
revised from time to time to meet changing 
needs and to incorporate new findings con- 
cerning family relationships. Such a device 
would never be a perfect instrument but, 
like the intelligence test which measures 
something we call intelligence, might meas- 
ure, at least within certain limits, what we 
think of as “successful family life.” 


Divorce: A Study in Co-operation Between Family Welfare 
Agencies and Legal Aid Bureaus 
Alex Elson 


T has always been assumed, in the many 
discussions of the problem of relationship 
between legal aid bureaus and social agen- 
cies, that co-operation is desirable. There 
is no quarrel with this assumption. If we 
adopt the pragmatic approach to this prob- 
lem of co-operation (What is the result of 
the joint effort? Is the unity of purpose 
and act justified by what it brings forth?), 
it would seem at the outset that such an 
approach would bring us merely into the 
field of conjecture. By what gage can we 
measure the result of any such co-operation ? 
How may we best appraise the years of 
endeavor toward perfect alliance? An at- 
tempt to answer this challenge is made in 
this study of forty-six cases wherein a 
divorce was obtained by the Legal Aid Bu- 
reau of the United Charities of Chicago at 
the instance of a family welfare agency. 

A word should first be said about the 
method of handling divorces in the Legal 
Aid Bureau. For many years a trained 
social worker has been assigned to the 
Bureau to handle all social problems in con- 
nection with legal aid cases. She under- 
takes the preliminary work in all cases in- 
volving divorce or other domestic difficul- 
ties. Her duty is to communicate with all 
social agencies registered on the case with 
the Social Service Exchange, investigating 
when necessary, and in general acting as a 
liaison worker between the family welfare 
agency and the Legal Aid Bureau. 

Down to the end of 1932 the responsibility 
for deciding what cases should be accepted 
for purpose of divorce rested in the main 
on this social worker. It was required that 
an investigation be made by the social 
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agency recommending the divorce before 
any action be taken by the Legal Aid Bu- 
reau. The legal aid social worker would ask 
for further investigation when necessary.! 
Since the advent of the social worker in 
the Legal Aid Bureau, it has been required 
that, in addition to grounds for divorce, 
there must be a social necessity for the 
divorce. The term “social necessity” is 
incapable of exact definition. It has given 
rise to much discussion and in most cases 
the question has been decided by the expe- 
rience, background, and particular social 
outlook of the worker making the decision. 
An attempt at a more exact definition is 
made in Bulletin No. 407 of the United 
Charities of Chicago, outlining its procedure 
in divorce matters, with this statement: “ If 
the physical or mental well-being or the 
legal rights of parent or children are jeop- 
ardized or their security and standing in the 
community is threatened, divorce may be 


*Early in 1933, because of the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of families known to welfare 
agencies and the resultant discovered need for 
more legal aid, particularly in legitimizing children 
of illegal relationships hitherto undiscovered, a 
new method of handling divorce cases was set up 
in the United Charities. The United Charities has 
taken over the entire responsibility for the decision 
as to whether the divorce should be recommended. 
Any person desiring legal aid in divorce matters is 
required first to apply to the office of the United 
Charities of the district wherein the client resides. 
The district or assistant, district superintendent 
may confer with the referring agency or make 
further investigation. The final decision is made 
by a “divorce committee,” consisting of the social 
worker of the Legal Aid Bureau and representa- 
tives of the United Charities. At the meetings of 
the Divorce Committee, the supervisor and case 
worker of the referring agency are invited to be 
present. 
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considered a social necessity.” Perhaps this 
study may further assist in defining the 
term. It should be said at the outset: 

(1) That this study is not intended to be 
exhaustive, and that, because of the small 
number of cases available, no weight may be 
placed upon the findings. It is intended 
rather that the study form a suggestive basis 
for further and more intensive research on 
a comprehensive scale. 

(2) That there are three factors which 
influence the results: (a) the fact that when 
a satisfactory economic adjustment is made 
the family is often lost to the social agency ; 
(b) the long-suffering era of economic de- 
pression; (c) the fact that divorce is prob- 
ably of all experiments in human relationship 
the least controlled and that, while the ques- 
tionnaire employed was directed at every 
important factor, in a number of cases the 
controlling element may have been over- 
looked. 

(3) That this is not a critique of case 
work. It is recognized that in a desperately 
unhappy situation it may be better to experi- 
ment with a new adjustment than to permit 
it to drift along until tragedy results. Here 
the social worker may justifiably experiment 
with open eyes. If the new relationship 
does not prove satisfactory this does not 
indicate that the social worker has failed in 
her duty. 

(4) That it cannot be overlooked that, in 
the combination of legal aid and family wel- 
fare agency records, we have a valuable and 
unique storehouse of information. No other 
place for such a study of the family situation 
exists. The court records or the records of 
the law office stop short, in most cases, with 
the decree of divorce or with some move 
to enforce an order for support or alimony cr 
change of custody. This study uncovers 
merely a small amount of this material. 

(5) That there are certain underlying 
assumptions in this study: that the family 
is an important unit in the working out of 
human adjustments; that, in the normal 
activity of the social worker, there are cases 
in which upon observation and investigation 
it is disclosed that the social unit of the 
family is not functioning satisfactorily—that 
instead of adjustment there is maladjust- 
ment and misery; that the social worker 
resolves to terminate a relationship within 
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the family in the hope of making the unit 
work more effectively. 


IN the beginning, seventy cases were taken 
from the files of the Legal Aid Bureau. 
These cases date back to 1926 and down to 
the end of 1932 and represent almost all the 
divorces obtained by the Legal Aid Bureau 
at the instance of a social agency. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent out in April, 1934, to 
the agencies in all these cases. .Sixty-nine 
were returned. Of these, nine were incom- 
plete in that there was no record of the 
family after the divorce in any social agency 
in the city or its suburbs and neighboring 
towns; visits made by the social worker to 
the last address of the client in an effort to 
locate the family resulted unsuccessfully. It 
is tempting to suggest that the divorce in 
these cases resulted at least in a better eco- 
nomic adjustment but other factors, such as 
removal from the community, prevent this 
conclusion. In fourteen cases the question- 
naires were filled out incompletely on ques- 
tions both prior and subsequent to the 
divorce and lack of time prevented a follow- 
up visit. Forty-six schedules were filled out 
completely enough for the purposes of evalu- 
ation. Of the forty-six cases which make 
up the study, thirty-six divorces were ob- 
tained at the instance or upon recommenda- 
tion of the United Charities of Chicago; 
eight at the instance of the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare; one at the in- 
stance of the American Red Cross; and one 
at the instance of the Evanston Family 
Welfare Association. 

There has been co-operation in these 
forty-six cases between a legal aid bureau 
and a family welfare organization. The 
agency has asked the divorce; the Legal Aid 
Bureau has secured it. What has been the 
result of this co-operation? Did the divorce 
accomplish its purpose? 

The purpose of the divorce in thirteen 
cases was to legitimize children of an illegal 
union; in three, to secure pensions. These 
sixteen divorces were secured on the 
grounds of desertion. The remaining thirty 
were obtained because of some physical or 
mental danger in permitting the family rela- 
tionship to continue. In these cases we are 
met with a sordid situation. A_ typical 
statement is: “The children were usually 
afraid of Mr. H because he whipped them 
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when he came home drunk.” Of these 19 
were obtained on the grounds of drunken- 
ness; 8 on the grounds of cruelty; 2 on the 
grounds of adultery and conviction of a 
felony; and one on the ground 2 venereal 
disease. 

In determining whether the divorce ac- 
complished its purpose, the schedules sent 
out to the agencies were divided into five 
parts: I. Family Status and Relationships ; 
II. Environment; III. Health, Education, 
and Behavior; IV. Economic Standing; 
V. Community Standing. Questions were 
listed under each part, but the worker was 
instructed not to restrict himself to these 
questions; rather was he to treat them as 
being only suggestive and to include such 
facts as would throw more light on the 
family situation before and after the divorce. 
In passing, although this method had a dis- 
tinct advantage in bringing out elements in 
the case that could not be predicted by ques- 
tions, it made the job of correlating the 
results somewhat more difficult. Let us 
analyze the results of the schedules on the 
basis of the five divisions. 


I. 


Family Status: Of the thirteen divorces 
secured for the purpose of legitimizing chil- 
dren, four were not followed by marriage. 
In three, although there was a subsequent 
marriage, the principals were not living to- 
gether: one husband had died, one had been 
deported, and one had deserted. In these 
divorces no new social relationship was 
created. One client, who had lived for four- 
teen years with the father of her four 
children, said immediately following the 
marriage ceremony—performed by the judge 
who had granted and signed the decree of 
divorce—“ Well, at last I am married, hav- 
ing lived fourteen years with a man.” The 
children in this case did not know of the 
divorce or subsequent marriage. The night 
after the ceremony, their mother told them 
that the case worker had given them a little 
extra money and they were going to have 
a party. She bought cake and candy. 

Of the remaining thirty-three divorces, 
thirteen were followed by a second marriage. 
Of these, at the time of our inquiry, two 
clients were not living with the second hus- 
band: one husband had died and one had 
deserted. 
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Family Relationships: Questions were di- 
rected toward ascertaining the change in 
attitude of the mother toward the children, 
of the children toward her and toward each 
other, of the children toward the divorced 
father and his attitude toward them, of the 
attitude of the new mate toward his wife and 
children, and finally the attitude of the rela- 
tives. The answers to these questions, and 
additional matter presented in the schedules 
enable us to say that in twenty-four cases, 
or more than one-half of the cases studied, 
the whole mental outlook of the mother and 
children was more wholesome and happy 
after the divorce; in seventeen cases the 
attitude remained the same; in three it was 
worse. In one family in which the attitude 
of mother and children had become worse, 
the children were completely out of control 
and the son in the family was unhappy 
because he “ wanted a man in the house.” 

In eight cases the relationship between the 
mother and her second husband was better 
than that between the mother and the di- 
vorced husband. Of these, two were cases 
of marriage to legitimize children. In six 
cases the relationship between the mother 
and her second husband had not changed, 
but four of these were cases of marriage to 
legitimize the children. In one case the 
relationship was worse. The attitude of the 
relatives toward eight families became bet- 
ter. (One of these was a marriage to 
legitimize the children.) In sixteen cases 
the attitude remained the same, and in two 
it became worse; in one of these the father 
of the children had refused to marry the 
client following the divorce. 


II. 


Environment: Questions under this sec- 
tion were asked also as to efforts made to 
beautify the home and its surroundings. In 
fifteen cases, or about one-third of the cases 
studied, there had been an improvement in 
the housing and the neighborhood. There 
were efforts in a number of cases to beautify 
the home. The children took a greater in- 
terest in the home because they were no 
longer afraid of bringing their friends to 
stay with them. One child of a family 
which had been forced to move continually 
because of the drunkenness of the father and 
the neighbors’ fear of him, said, “ We aren’t 
like gypsies any more.” In another case, 
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two sons, who had threatened to leave home 
unless their mother secured a divorce, were 
now self-supporting and had refurnished the 
home. In another family the mother and 
her children had purchased a five-room 
bungalow and had furnished it themselves. 
The second husband in another family pur- 
chased a home in a city in the state and 
was living there with his wife and children. 
He was financing one of the children in a 
Chicago school of art and was very proud of 
her accomplishment. 

In twenty-five cases both home and en- 
vironment remained the same. In six cases 
the house and neighborhood had _ been 
changed for the worse. Of these, however, 
one family had been forced by the father 
to live above their means prior to the di- 
vorce. The mother and children were hap- 
pier in the poorer neighborhood because 
they no longer feared the results of the 
father’s dishonest methods. 


III. 


Health, Education, Behavior: The sched- 
ules showed twenty-six cases wherein the 
health of both mother and children remained 
the same. In five cases the health of the 
mother and children improved; in six the 
health of the mother improved, but the 
health of the children, always good, re- 
mained the same. In these cases of im- 
provement we find that the removal of the 
divorced husband from the family circle 
resulted in a decrease of tension due to 
physical fear, and in freedom from worry 
and discord. In four cases the health of the 
mother became worse, and in one case the 
health of the child who was in an advanced 
stage of tuberculosis became worse. 

Judging from questions based on police 
and juvenile court records and community 
reputation, the behavior of mother and chil- 
dren, always good, remained the same in 35 
cases. In five cases the behavior of the 
children improved; in one case the behavior 
of the parents improved—they had married 
to legitimize their children; in two cases the 
mother and in one case one child was worse. 
This child had remained with the father 
after the divorce and there was a sexual in- 
fatuation and perversion between father and 
son. Subsequent to the divorce the son was 
committed to an institution by the juvenile 
court because of a neighborhood burglary. 


DIVORCE 


A parole resulted unsatisfactorily because of 
the influence of the father and a guardian 
was later appointed. 

There was not enough material obtained 
on the degree of education of the children or 
their continuance in school to warrant 
inclusion in this paper. 


IV. 


Economic Standing: It is believed that 
the economic side of family life is one of 
the most important factors in determining 
the success of the family unit. For that 
reason great weight should be placed upon 
the results of divorce on the economic stand- 
ing of the family. Three factors were con- 
sidered in determining the relative economic 
position before and after the divorce: hous- 
ing, degree of self-support, and the degree 
of assistance by family agencies. Housing 
has already been discussed under the broader 
division of environment. 

On the vital element of the self-sufficiency 
of the family, we found that ten families 
were independent before and after the di- 
vorce; eleven families, or about 25 per cent 
of the families studied, who had been receiv- 
ing assistance from agencies before the di- 
vorce became independent after the divorce. 
In four cases assistance was rendered before 
the divorce and for a short time after, until 
the family became independent. In twelve 
cases the families received full support be- 
fore and after the divorce; and in four more 
cases partial assistance was rendered before 
and after the divorce. Five families became 
dependent on agencies for the first time after 
the divorce was secured. In only two cases 
were divorced husbands contributing to the 
support of the family, in one case $10 a 
week voluntarily, and in another $7 a week 
by court order. In a third case the divorced 
husband was living with the family and was 
supporting it on his own wages. Prior to 
the divorce the agency had been assisting. 

It would be of vital interest to sum up the 
results in these cases so that we could say, 
in so many cases there was a better adjust- 
ment, the divorce accomplished its purpose; 
in so many cases it did not. One question 
asked in the schedule was, “In the opinion 
of the social worker, did the divorce accom- 
plish its purpose?” It was not intended that 
this be the test for the study, but rather 
that the opinion might be taken into con- 
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sideration after an analysis of the material 
in the case study was made. In every case 
but one the opinion of the social worker 
found sufficient support in the schedule. To 
this question the reply in thirty-nine cases 
was that the divorce accomplished its pur- 
pose; in seven that it had not. An analysis 
of the material submitted would warrant the 
conclusion that in thirty-eight cases there 
was definitely a better adjustment, in eight 
cases the divorce failed of its purpose. Of 
the eight cases in which the divorce failed, 
four were cases in which no marriage fol- 
lowed a divorce secured to legitimize chil- 
dren; two were cases of unhappy second 
marriages ; in one case the divorced husband 
returned and lived with his wife and family, 
and in another the divorced husband was 
still molesting and annoying his wife. It is 
unfortunate that we cannot at this time com- 
pare this material with a study made of 
cases of divorces procured without the de- 
gree of co-operation with family welfare 
agencies that exists in Chicago. 


IN the beginning it was stated that no 
weight could be placed on the findings of 
this study, that its primary purpose was to 
form a suggestive basis for further study in 
the direction indicated by this paper. How- 
ever, I feel that we are justified in making 
the following conclusions: 

(1) Co-operation between family welfare 
agencies and legal aid bureaus, at least so 
far as divorce is concerned, pays its way 
with comfortable dividends. In the forty-six 
cases more than 80 per cent showed a satis- 
factory adjustment, with at least one-third 
of the families being restored to complete 
economic independence. 

(2) The study reinforces the conclusion 
of the social worker who recommended the 
divorce that a social necessity existed justi- 
fying the divorce and that certainly in these 
cases divorce was not a luxury. It should 
be definitely stated, however, that when the 
divorce is for the purpose of legitimizing 
children, the worker must be certain that the 
union of the parents promises stability and 
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she must take definite steps to insure 
remarriage following the divorce. 

(3) More effort should be exerted by all 
agencies to compel the divorced husband to 
support his children. The failure here is 
shown by the fact that in only two cases 
were the divorced husbands contributing. 
Even though this may be partly explained by 
general unemployment and by the fact that 
in fifteen cases the husband had deserted and 
could not be located, a definite problem is 
indicated by the findings. Because of the 
relationship between economic security and 
family adjustment, great value would lie in 
a special study of non-support by divorced 
husbands. In Chicago the burden of en- 
forcing support orders for children, after the 
decree of divorce, rests in the main on the 
court service division of the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare, known as the 
Alimony Bureau. A study of the records 
in this bureau and of similar agencies in 
other cities would be illuminating and 
might indicate more successful methods of 
enforcing support. 

A general study of the results of divorce 
in securing a better family adjustment, car- 
ried on by legal aid bureaus and family 
welfare agencies throughout the country, in 
addition to providing bases for comparison 
may throw support behind these conclusions, 
may reveal further conclusions, and may 
develop findings with broad social implica- 
tions in the field of family study. 

The future of further co-operation be- 
tween legal aid bureaus and family agen- 
cies will depend in large measure on the 
extent to which the field of present and past 
co-operation is examined and _ evaluated. 
What is the result of joint efforts in the 
disposition of probate matters, in workmen’s 
compensation cases, in foreclosures and 
other legal cases requiring social work 
assistance? In what ways may this joint 
effort be improved? In the answers to 
these questions may be the foundation of a 
new era in family welfare and legal aid 
co-operation. 
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Social Efficiency and Mechanical Waste 
F. Stuart Chapin 


S one stands timidly beside the great 
locomotive, it towers above and hisses 
steam in confident scorn of a puny human 
being. What a marvel of power and effi- 
ciency it is! For years men have worked 
to perfect the mechanical monster. It em- 
bodies the inventions of the best minds. 
With seemingly effortless ease it draws 
enormous tonnage a thousand miles and 
more. 

Meanwhile social inventors and _ social 
workers struggle with problems of delin- 
quency and crime. Much time and per- 
sistent patient effort have been expended in 
the attempt to salvage persons with anti- 
or unsocial behavior trends. Observant 
writers say that our social technique lags 
sadly behind mechanical invention and offer 
explanations of why this should be so. 
Only recently the Gluecks have contributed 
another evaluation of social effort that cer- 
tainly gives reason for pause and re-analysis 
of social technique.’ If 88 per cent of a 
group of juvenile delinquents fail to respond 
to the treatment given by the social agencies 
best equipped to convert delinquent behavior 
into social behavior, what is the use? Why 
should we be shamed continually by the 
contrast of social effort and mechanical 
effort ? 

But are we shamed? Let us examine the 
comparison more closely. What is the 
measure of efficiency? In mechanics it is 
the ratio of the work done on a machine to 
the work done by the machine. Using more 
technical terms, it is the ratio of input to 
output. The locomotive consumes coal and 
converts this heat energy into mechanical 
agency serviceable to man. It is not dif- 
ficult to compute the ratio of the potential 
heat energy of the coal to the mechanical 
energy of the locomotive which it fuels. 
This ratio is the efficiency of the steam 
locomotive. It is 8 per cent! 

What is the ratio of the effort put into 
the reclamation of these delinquent children 
studied by the Gluecks to the constructive 
energy released in the modified behavior of 


*S. S. and E. Glueck: One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents, Harvard University Press, 1934. 


those who responded to treatment? Why 
not compare the total number of youngsters 
treated by clinic, court, and social workers, 
with the number who changed from delin- 
quent to normal behavior and take this per- 
centage as a measure of the efficiency of 
social effort? When this is done we find 
that the efficiency of social effort is 12 per 
cent! Where is the vaunted efficiency of 
the locomotive now? Which was the more 
wasteful? Which was the more efficient? 
As a matter of fact, when we set in array 
a comparison of efficiencies it comes out 
about as follows: * 


Mechanical 
Devices Efficiency Social Devices 
The simple lever... 100% ? 


The old water 
wheel and the new 


water turbine.... 80to90% ? 

3, 40 to 60% ? 

Large Diesel engine 40% ? 

Gasoline motor.... 25% ? 
? 20% Reformatory and 

prison 


Modern steam en- 
Bs bawec cues 13% ? 
? 12% Clinic, court, and 
social worker 

Modern locomotive 8% ? 
SOCIAL work with the family is in some 
respects even more difficult than that with 
delinquent children, since in this case we are 
dealing with an entity that Dr. Burgess has 
aptly described as “a unity of interacting 
personalities.” There has been much mourn- 
ing for the “late lamented” family of a 
generation ago by sociologists and social 
workers. By contrast to the efficiency of 
business, the family institution seems to lag 
and show evidences of obsolescence. Family 
instability has been interpreted in some 
quarters as proof of decline, just as in other 
quarters it has been contended that compe- 
tition is the life of business. But why not 
examine the record? Why not consider the 
recently gathered facts? Among human be- 
ings a long life is often accepted as evidence 
of social adjustment and certainly survival 
has something to be claimed in its favor. 


*Black and Davis: New Practical Physics. 
Macmillan, 1930. 
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The following table brings into juxtaposi- 
tion the facts of longevity of 2,651 marriages 
in Wisconsin and 686 business firms in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth: * 


686 Business Firms Closed, 
1926-1930, Minneapolis, Duluth, 


period between separation and divorce was 
only 1.7 years. Moreover, the average 
period between separation and divorce di- 
minished from 2.7 years in 1887-1906, to 


2,651 Marriages in Wisconsin (1929) 
Per cent of different durations of 


Length of Life St. Paul years between marriage and divorce 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Per cent Cumulative Per cent Cumulative 

0. et OF Bien ccccesencs 16.3 16.3 13.9 13.9 
Dn « 64 4.0 « 0 onteunes 13.6 29.9 8.9 22.8 
OS ee eon 9.1 38.6 7.7 30.5 
ins 640 6p cermeknane 10.2 48.8 6.6 37.1 
eee 9.4 58.2 7.0 44.1 
6 years to 10 years....... 19.6 77.8 24.2 68.3 
11 years to 20 years...... 14.1 91.9 19.6 87.9 
ff aes 7.7 99.6 12.1 100. 


These close comparisons are all to the ad- 
vantage of the family, and to the disadvan- 
tage of business. The family as a persistent 
social institution has the edge on business 
institutions by 14.1 per cent in the case of 
short-lived units (note columns 3 and 5 for 
years 1 to 5). As to the longer-lived 
unions, the family has 12.1 per cent of these 
in comparison with only 7.7 per cent of 
business firms lasting 20 years or over. 
Thus the family has fewer unions termi- 
nating after a short period (below 5 years) 
and a larger number lasting to longer terms 
than business. 

Although marriages that end in divorce 
may involve separation before divorce is 
granted, in the case of these families the 


* Heilman: Mortality of Business Firms in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. Univ. of Minne- 
sota, 1933; and Young and Jones: “ Variation in 
the Duration of Marriages which End in Divorce, 
with Special Reference to the State of Wisconsin,” 
Journal Am. Stat. Ass’n, June, 1932. 


1.7 years in 1929.4 Thus it appears that 
the longevity of the family institution, as 
reflected in these marriage statistics, com- 
pares very favorably with the life span of 
business institutions in the same area. The 
figures naturally do not include marriages 
that ended in the death of both parties, 
broken families that continued with one 
parent living, or divorcés who retained 
guardianship of children and then re-mar- 
ried to found a new or merged family. 
Similarly, there were also excluded busi- 
ness firms that terminated their nominal 
existence by merger or were re-organized 
with different functions. Since variations of 
this sort were excluded, the comparisons 
made have a certain degree of homogeneity 
and are, perhaps, all the more encouraging 
as evidence of the superior longevity of the 
family as compared with business firms. 


“See Chapin: Contemporary Sociological Insti- 
tutions (to be published), Harper, N. Y. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


Second Marriages 


SECOND marriage is not necessarily 

to be thought of as more hazardous 

than a first venture. There may, however, 
be definite complications arising, first, from 
the effects of the earlier experience—par- 
ticularly if that experience was unhappy; 
and second, from involved social responsi- 
bilities where there were children in either 
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or both of the first unions. The situation 
described below illustrates both generic and 
specific factors of a complicating nature, as 
well as the difficult path of the case worker 
who has incomplete knowledge as to the 
sources of tensions obviously caused by 
previous experiences. 

Mr. and Mrs. X and two children first came to 


the attention of the family agency when Mr. X 
lost his job in 1932. They made an excellent im- 
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pression. Both Mr. and Mrs. X were devoted to 
the two little girls by her first marriage; Mr. X 
was resourceful in finding jobs; both of them were 
good at planning; the house was always attractive, 
the children well cared for. But there soon ap- 
peared evidences of nervous tension with which the 
worker found it difficult to deal and the source of 
which seemed more than present troubles would 
account for. 

Mr. X became irritable and bombastic. He 
would explode without apparent reason and no 
plan that was suggested seemed acceptable to him. 
After a month of this kind of response the visitor 
admitted to herself that she did not know how to 
deal with the difficult situations Mr. X created 
each time he came to the office. She was still 
convinced that Mr. and Mrs. X were essentially 
fine people. Was Mr. X’s attitude due to some 
hidden need whose cause she had not discovered? 
Undoubtedly Mr. X was not well and his physical 
as well as mental condition was intensified by his 
failure to get work, but these seemed hardly enough 
to cause his excessive defensiveness. Was there 
something in the apparently harmonious home situ- 
ation that the worker had not yet discovered, or 
was the visitor’s personality irritating to Mr. X? 

In her search for the underlying difficulty the 
visitor sought further light from the children’s 
school. On her first visit to the school Mrs. X 
had given as the one the children attended, she 
found no record of children by that name. Visits 
to schools in the neighborhood where the family 
had lived earlier were equally barren of results. 
The visitor was reasonably sure that the children 
must be registered under a different name but had 
no clue as to what it might be nor as to the reason 
for it. Did it mean that Mr. and Mrs. X were 
not married and was this the basis for their irrita- 
bility and defensiveness ? 

During this period the visitor tried to lessen 
Mr. X’s feelings of tension by having most of her 
contacts with Mrs. X, who seemed able to inter- 
pret decisions to her husband in such a way that 
he did not need to explode on his visits to the 
office. Undoubtedly the situation was complicated 
by the visitor’s own sense of failure and inadequacy. 

It was not until May, 1933, a year after the 
family had first come to the agency for care, that 
the real reason for the emotional tension came out 
in a talk Mr. X had with visitor. Both he and 
Mrs. X had been married before. In her first mar- 
riage Mrs. X had been subjected to long and con- 
tinued cruelty that had seriously undermined her 
health. Mr. X had also had a disillusioning ex- 
perience, and had finally left his first wife after 
instituting divorce proceedings. His acquaintance 
with Mrs. X was through her first husband, a dis- 
tant relative of his, who had urged that Mr. X 
board with them when he first came to the city. 
A few months later the first husband deserted, 
Mrs. X was taken seriously ill, and Mr. X found 
himself practically forced into the position of pro- 
—_e and providing for her and her two little 
girls. 

Mutual respect led to mutual affection; Mrs. X 
got a divorce from her husband and the marriage 
of Mr. and Mrs. X would have taken place at once 
save for the unfortunate fact that Mr. X had not 
obtained his decree. His lawyer had failed to 
carry out the proceedings Mr. X had left in his 
hands. More money was now needed tc push the 
matter through but Mr. X had nothing left after 
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he had provided for the needs of his adopted 
family. Both Mr. and Mrs. X felt guilty about 
their relations and their emotional tension increased 
as unemployment made it necessary for them to 
postpone over and over again Mr. X’s divorce and 
their marriage. 

As soon as the visitor understood the situation 
it was possible for her to offer very practical help, 
Free legal aid gave the service needed to complete 
divorce proceedings. A marriage ceremony in a 
nearby city was the next step. 


Here the visitor showed her skill not only 
in concrete advice and suggestions but in her 
ability to stand aside and let Mr. and Mrs. X 
make their own decisions: 


Mr. X told visitor in all seriousness that he 
thought he could get $5—for the minister. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. X were in need of clothes for the 
event, but the visitor never said a word. It was 
to be the big event of their lives (after their first 
tragic failures) and she felt that if they wanted to 
go without other things to pay the minister they 
should be permitted to do so. 


We might have expected the legaliza- 
tion of the union to remove the source of 
much of the emotional strain—and so it 
might had it not been for the far reaching 
effects of the earlier marriages. One inter- 
view is most revealing: 


Mr. X was lying on the couch with his foot 
swathed in hot cloths. He looked pretty well 
wracked with pain. He was very cheerful, putting 
up a splendid front for the sake of Mrs. X. Blood 
poisoning had started. The doctor told him his 
arches were broken down—that they had com- 
pressed the blood vessels. The doctor put an 
opening through, telling Mr. X there must be a 
vent some way for the poison. . . . Mrs. X told 
how she had seen him limping home and how she 
had thought each night would be the last. . 
Mr. X had been working terrible hours, sometimes 
19 hours at a stretch—5 hours off—and back again, 
but he had kept going because he wanted to make 
good. (An amputation was later found to be 
necessary.) Mrs. X told the visitor on the side 
that she had wanted to know what Mr. X was 
made of and she felt proud that he had the courage 
to keep going. Visitor’s impression was that Mrs. 
X had been so upset over her experiences with her 
first husband that she had been Spartan-like in her 
desire to test out Mr. S. She just had to be sure 
that he would not let her down. 

Part of the conversation was devoted to the 
subject of why husbands and wives got on one 
another’s nerves during the depression. Mrs. X 
remarked that she had heard about so many who 
had trouble and it would seem that it was just 
because the man was around so much underfoot 
when he did not have work. Mr. X’s face dropped 
so Mrs. X and visitor joked with him, but finally 
Mrs. X remarked that she had never seen anyone 
she could get along with as well as Mr. X. There 
was a flash of delight across Mr. X’s face when 
he heard her make this statement and he covered 
his face with his hands. 

Once or twice during the conversation there 
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were references to experiences during each of their 
previous marriages. Visitor felt that both of them 
were having to face the emotional effects that 
these experiences had had upon them in connec- 
tion with their own relationships. Both of them 
seemed more or less conscious of this, but they 
also had such bright hopes for their own future 
together that these would probably carry them 
through any difficulties. 


The two complicating factors we sug- 
gested above seem to us both implicit and 
explicit in this situation. First, we see 
clearly the effect of the earlier unhappy mar- 
riage experience. The fear of failure makes 
both Mr. and Mrs. X subject one another 
to almost Spartan tests of their love and 
loyalty. In spite of the deep love each had 
for the other, both feared that they might 
fail to make a success of this second venture. 
Is there also here some need to give and 
receive punishment—a need which our 
knowledge of the situation is still inadequate 
to enable us to define? When we realize 
that neither of them had good physical 
health and that outside circumstances were 
discouraging and overwhelming, we can ap- 
preciate the intensity of their need to reas- 
sure themselves as to their individual and 
mutual effectiveness in this new relationship. 

Second, we find here a very real problem 
in social responsibility. Mr. X is devoted 
to the two little girls and they in turn show 
great affection for him. He is more their 
father than their own father is. But Mr. 
X has two children by his first marriage 
(now with their mother in another state). 
Should any assumption of responsibility for 
his own children be suggested to Mr. X 
unless inquiry has been made as to their 
present care? Is it desirable to have Mrs. 
X’s first husband drift into the unknown and 
his responsibility for support of his children 
not enforced? How far should the fact that 
Mr. X is now seriously handicapped because 
of the amputation of his leg enter into any 
thinking? Should the question of Mr. and 
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Mrs. X having children of their own be 
considered in the light of what is happening 
to these two other children? The agency 
as well as the family may well have to face 
squarely the degree of responsibility which 
ought to be assumed by different members 
of this complicated family and by the agency 
itself. 

Third, the responsibility of the worker 
and the agency raises interesting questions 
as to procedure and responsibility. The 
visitor at no time discussed with the family 
the drag of the earlier experiences, the Spar- 
tan attitudes they have generated, and the 
possible oversensitiveness of both Mr. and 
Mrs. X to any disappointment in the be- 
havior of the other. This restraint seems 
to us to be wise. There has been in these 
first years of their living together not the 
let-down which frequently occurs in marriage 
but an attempt to hold to a high degree of 
sensitivity and courage alike. What has 
transpired is practically a trial marriage in 
a rather remarkable setting, with expecta- 
tion of achievement setting high standards, 
and with the suffusion of a deep affection. 
Each day now adds safety and lessens the 
hitherto obvious over-watchfulness. There 
is no question of the strength of the per- 
sonality in both Mr. and Mrs. X. Is this 
then a situation which only the partici- 
pants should work through unless at any 
time there comes anything resembling a 
breakdown? 

The relationship of the worker to the 
problem of social responsibility also needs 
considerable thinking through. Should an 
apparently satisfactory adjustment in this 
second marriage of Mr. and Mrs. X be ac- 
cepted as something to be conserved in its 
fullest sense by Mr. and Mrs. X concen- 
trating their full efforts in her children? 
Or should, under any circumstances, the 
need of learning about the other children 
exist as a matter of sound social justice? 
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Editorial Notes 


Victor R. Manning 


iy the February News Letter, exactly 
seven years ago, the Association an- 
nounced the appointment of Victor R. Man- 
ning as Extension Secretary. Since that 
time his devoted service on the Association 
staff has brought a constant increase in his 
already wide circle of friends in the social 
work field, many of whom will by this time 
have heard of his death the night of Feb- 
ruary 12th at his home. The members of 
the Association staff and board share with 
his many other friends the loss of one whose 
professional and personal relationships were 
always infused with a fine quality of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Mr. Manning had been in social work for 
more than twenty years, starting with two 
and a half years of training in what was then 
the Minneapolis Associated Charities. He 
later became general secretary of the Jack- 
sonville (Florida) Associated Charities and 
then the first secretary of the reorganized 
Associated Charities in Portland, Ore. From 
1916 to 1928 he was on the field staff of the 
National Recreation Association, with spe- 
cial responsibilities in money raising as well 
as in the training of new workers. During 
the war he also had charge of field dis- 
bursements of the War Camp Community 
Service. 

In all these relationships, as during his 
entire experience in the Association, Mr. 
Manning evinced qualities which endeared 
him to all who knew him. Chief among 
these were not only his loyalty and his ready 
sympathy and understanding, but a deep 
quality of gentleness which is sometimes ex- 
pressed in the word “ gentleman,” but which 
is a quality of spirit as well as of manner. 
To those who knew him best, his outstand- 
ing characteristic was his genuine interest in 
people as people in every walk of life, which 
led him into many unostentatious acts of 
kindness. 

No one of us can know the number who 
call him friend and with whom his spirit 
still lives. 


Social Imagination 
ECENTLY about a hundred family 


agencies sent us their informal impres- 
sions as to the effects of the depression on 
families coming to them for care. There 
was for the most part no attempt at any 
formal study of family life, no filling out of 
questionnaires, no efforts to evaluate gains 
and losses. The writers gave their impres- 
sions or those of their workers and substan- 
tiated them with case illustrations. With 
such subjective material we would expect 
utterly unclassifiable statements depending 
not only on differences in the eyes of the 
observers, but on even greater differences 
in the backgrounds, make-ups, and relation- 
ships of the families observed—and our ex- 
pectations are fulfilled. We could find 
substantiation for any conclusion—the de- 
pression has strengthened family life, it has 
weakened family life, it has had no effect 
whatever ! 

But there are some recurring similarities, 
not only in actual conditions but, more im- 
portant, in discoveries as to how ill effects 
may be offset or counteracted. Repeatedly 
we find mention of mental difficulties, rang- 
ing from lack of ability to concentrate, odd 
behavior such as hiding when anyone knocks 
at the door, and so on, to diagnosed dementia 
praecox. Undoubtedly many of these con- 
ditions were latent and have merely been 
precipitated by worry and the pressure of 
the financial situation. Families near the 
margin of social self-maintenance seem to 
have been pushed over the edge. Congested 
living quarters, lack of appetizing food have 
tended to increase health difficulties. Fami- 
lies have separated, sometimes because that 
seemed the only way to provide for different 
members of the group through work in other 
communities or through the hospitality of 
relatives. Other families have clung more 
closely together, turning away from outside 
social contacts and finding the home, as one 
study puts it, a refuge from the outside 
world: 


This withdrawal from friends and the loss of 
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recreational opportunities has thrown family inter- 
est and activity back upon the family in the home. 
That this is a point of great security and has a 
definite meaning is evident: it was the universal 
feeling that the one thing that was left was the 
house, regardless of the fact that there was no 
security in the immediate future for maintaining 
it. One has the feeling that a home is representa- 
tive of family unity and that for a family to be 
together is more important than where or how that 
place of being together is. While it is encourag- 
ing that family unity has had sufficient strength in 
the face of existing difficulties to maintain itself 
in the security of a home, this same withdrawal to 
that place as a last defense has possible dangers.? 


On the side of alleviation, of helping the 
family find ways to correct its balance, we 
find again a similarity in the experiences of 
the workers, recognizing of course that there 
is no hint of blanket remedies or of whole- 
sale application of devices. On the material 
side the importance of cash relief, of ade- 
quate budgets, of varied and appetizing 
meals, of a secure abode are too obvious to 
mention. 

Less tangible but no less obvious is the 
salutary effect of adequate and appropriate 
clothing, particularly for those who tend to 
withdraw from social contacts. Activity in 
their own behalf is too well recognized as a 
builder of morale and self-confidence to 
need mention—and it is, so our material 
demonstrates, as effective for families as for 
individuals. But while activity for one’s self 
or for those in one’s family group may in- 
crease self-respect and capacity to carry 
one’s own responsibilities, it may also tend 
to increase the self-centeredness of the 
family group. The need for the individual 
and the family to develop a sense of social 

*“Family Life and National Recovery—The 
Effect of Economic Unemployment on Family 
Life,” Report of a Committee of the Family Society 


of Philadelphia, published by Family Welfare 
Association of America, 35¢. 


Book 


URAL Soctat Trenps: Edmund de S. Brun- 
ner and J. H. Kolb for the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends. 

McGraw-Hill, New York, 1933, 386 pp., $4.00. 

Both in content and method this volume makes 
an authentic and timely contribution to source data, 
easily available for all students of rural life and 
the rural community. 

“ Based on field studies of identical communities 
and counties located in every major region of the 
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responsibility, to undertake some social 
activity in behalf of others outside the family 
group appears over and over again in many 
of our case illustrations as essential—not 
only to offset the ill effects of the ingrowing 
family life, but as a concrete means to over- 
come the sense of futility that economic de- 
pendence has brought to so many. 

The Case Work Laboratory for February ” 
comments on the wider possibilities of this 
development of social responsibility, build- 
ing from a concrete service to an induction 
into a philosophy that may play a creative 
part in a new and more effective social 
order. Such a philosophy is not a device 
to be put on and off. It is not for the period 
of the depression only. Rather it suggests 
a new factor in the development of normal 
family life, another criterion not only of suc- 
cessful living for the individual but for the 
family group. Mr. McLean, in a recent 
letter, calls it “ social imagination ”: 


From my own viewpoint, it seems to me that 
the most successful family life involves a concept 
going a little beyond “group conformation.” The 
family is the group through which social adjust- 
ment is brought about and full social adjustment, 
it seems to me, involves a degree of social imagina- 
tion in order that one may be a social being and 
confront all the different social relationships of 
life. 

That means thinking how our actions may affect 
those we do not know and how we regard those 
we do not know. A woman of middle age tells me 
that one of the best remembered lessons of her 
early family life was the frequent warning of her 
father that bargains often meant poor pay to 
working people and we were no better than they. 
A well-rounded family life is one which at least 
has encouraged a nascent social imagination which 
does not assume that any I do not know are for- 
eigners, inferiors, aliens, strangers. This does not 
mean exercise of charity to those poorer than I 
for my own good, nor the smug family life which 
vaunts its own superiority and that of its social 
group. 


*Tue Famiry, February, 1935, page 343. 


Reviews 


United States,” the editors say, it “attempts to 
present a picture of the American rural community 
in 1930, to contrast it with earlier conditions, and 
to offer certain suggestive explanations or inter- 
pretations of those changes that were found.” 
The self-same questions now being discussed far 
and wide throughout the United States are those 
woven into this picture of trends in rural experi- 
ence. What of the rapidly increasing assumption 
of social responsibility by government while the 
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archaic systems of the old units of government 
inadequate to meet new needs are breaking down 
under social and economic changes? What of the 
changing forms and functions of local govern- 
mental units; changes in ways they perform their 
functions and the relationship of local units to the 
larger administrative units, state and federal? 
What are the implications of the beginnings of 
basic reorganization of rural governmental units? 
What of the greater centralization of power in 
states and the increasing influences of state over 
local? If government is too clumsy to respond to 
changing demands of its citizens and to changing 
social situations, what then is the significance of 
“social action” and “invisible government ”? 

Rural America in the period studied felt the 
impact of two great forces—improved machinery 
and greatly expanded means of communication. 
Agriculture became largely mechanized with the 
result that the flow of population turned from the 
farm and village to the city. Agriculture failed 
to share in the economic prosperity of the period. 
Taxes tripled, land values declined, banks failed, 
and through it all rural America has been trying 
desperately to adjust to the new forces rather than 
succumb to them. 

The western or back-to-the-land movement as 
organized by urban industries is sharply questioned 
as a social and economic measure. Agriculture 
needs no new productive units to add to difficulties 
already existing in many sections. 

Questions of future policy for rural America 
must be answered by rural institutions, rural so- 
ciety, and the nation as a whole. The question is 
raised, can a farm minority receive understanding 
consideration of its own needs, of its contribution 
to the life of the nation by an increasing urban 
majority? Credit facilities, taxation policies, co- 
operative sales and purchase of goods and services, 
family and community standards of living, social 
institutions for education, social work, religion, 
and government itself come in for thought-provo- 
cative consideration. 

The twelve chapters, the topical index, and the 
appendices make speedily available authentic in- 
formation on such subjects as: changing charac- 
teristics, country life and agriculture, village 
growth, relation of open country and village, rural 
and urban, merchandising and credit service, edu- 
cational relations, social, recreational organization 
and service. The one chapter on rural social serv- 
ice and one on social implications of local govern- 
ment are particularly timely. Sara Attce Brown 


HE Aso.ition oF UNEMPLOYMENT: Frank D. 
Graham. Princeton University Press, 1932, 


99 pp., $2.00. 
Dr. Graham is impressed—as who is not?—by 
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the stupidity of a social system that permits starva- 
tion in the midst of plenty. “If,” he writes, “ our 
unemployed workers were suddenly set down 
empty-handed in an undeveloped but fertile con- 
tinent, they would not starve but immediately pro- 
ceed to organize the work of providing for their 
own wants. This would be so obviously the appro- 
priate thing to do that no one would, for a 
moment, question its wisdom, its practicability, or 
its economic soundness.” 

What would be sound and practicable in an un- 
developed continent may be, he suggests, equally 
so in a complex and developed community. Let 
the unemployed set to work to provide themselves 
with necessities. His plan for accomplishing this 
involves the organizing of a national Emergency 
Employment Corporation which would make con- 
tracts with producers for the use of plant and 
equipment in which unemployed workers would 
produce the necessities of life. The goods pro- 
duced would be valued at the money price then 
obtaining in the open market and workers would 
be paid in “consumption certificates” issued in 
denominations corresponding to existing currency. 
The payment, therefore, would constitute a claim 
on the goods manufactured by the Emergency 
Employment Corporation and the total payroll 
would correspond to the value of all the goods pro- 
duced by it, less whatever might be necessary for 
the purchase of raw materials and the payment of 
overhead. 

Insofar as possible, landlords and producers of 
raw materials would be induced to accept “con- 
sumption certificates” instead of cash, which they 
could use to purchase commodities for resale or for 
their own consumption needs. Needed cash could 
be secured by selling consumption certificates at a 
discount. Holders of these certificates would be 
induced to use them fairly soon by dating them 
and providing for a reduction of 5 per cent in 
their face value each month until they become 
without value, thus insuring a clearance of all 
goods produced by the corporation. 

The foregoing is what the plan appears to be, 
though a part of the summary is arrived at by a 
process of deduction which overlooks some state- 
ments which by themselves are partially contra- 
dictory. There seems to be no reason why such a 
plan could not be put into effect—except the sheer 
impossibility of it. The author agrees that it will 
have to be national in scope, or at least broad 
enough to include all the absolute necessities. If 
the Emergency Corporation confined itself to mak- 
ing hats there would be difficulty about getting 
food supplies for hatters. This alone makes its 
feasibility seem doubtful. Dr. Graham suggests 
another difficulty when he says, “ The market for 
certificates would be greatly improved if local 
taxing jurisdictions would receive them, in at least 
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part payment of taxes, at their current purchasing 
power value.” It seems unlikely that any govern- 
ment agency would so receive them and the diffi- 
culty of getting farmers to accept them in payment 
for food stuffs or producers in payment for raw 
materials seems insuperable. 

A part of the author’s difficulty in achieving a 
workable basis for his extraordinary objective is 
his determination to avoid interference with the 
status quo. He says: 


The great virtue of our existing economic system 
is precisely its lack of conscious, collective plan- 
ning; its reliance on automatic forces to promote 
economic ends; its avoidance of regimentation. 
: The only real alternative to our present 
system of contract is regimentation. Regimenta- 
tion and shooting go hand in hand. We should 
not, therefore, deal with unemployment by scrap- 
ping the present automatic direction of our 
economy in favor of a so-called foresighted guid- 
ance, the results of which are dubious to say the 
least. What we need is not a visible and clumsy 
hand to replace the more or less erring invisible 
direction which now prevails, but a well conceived 
and masterly opportunism which will deal effec- 
tively with the breakdowns which will occur under 
any system. 

Joun A. Fitcn 


New York School of Social Work 


FTER tHe Suutpown: Ewan Clague, Walter 

J. Couper, and E. Wight Bakke. Institute 

of Human Relations, Yale University, 1934, 
153 pp., $2.00. 


The permanent closing of two New England 
rubber factories in the summer of 1929 provided 
the opportunity for this study. The shutdown of 
the Candee plant at New Haven threw 800 out of 
employment, while the closing of the Hartford 
Rubber Works dislodged 1,400. The authors have 
succeeded in reporting what happened during the 
ensuing year to a total of 1,206 persons from these 
two groups, supplementing their survey of the 
effects of the Candee lay-off with additional data 
collected two years later. 

Despite the statistical nature of this study, it 
has “plot” and comes alive in vivid fashion. As 
we meet these factory workers busily occupied on 
jobs which they imagine to be secure, watch their 
stunned disbelief as they read their dismissal 
notices, and later trudge with them in their search 
for new employment, we become immensely con- 
cerned over the outcome of their collective dis- 
placement and bewilderment. Will they get safely 
under cover before the gathering storm of depres- 
sion breaks over their heads? What a time to lose 
steady jobs and have to hunt new ones! 

Thanks to a number of forces, including the 
active co-operation of the plant managements, 
most of them did locate other employment of sorts, 
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within the next few months. But they had suf- 
fered heavy losses in the process of making the 
adjustment. The new jobs paid considerably less 
than the old in most cases and often did not prove 
to be permanent, so that second and third efforts 
had to be made before steady work was found. 
The group as a whole suffered a 50 per cent loss 
in income from 1928 levels during the period under 
study. This shrinkage was offset to some extent 
by the payment of dismissal wages to a select 
group of long service employees. 

Interesting collateral data are presented cover- 
ing the extent of home ownership, insurance pro- 
tection, debts, illness, and need for charitable help 
in the families affected. The interpretative text is 
exceedingly well written. 


Russet, H. Kurtz 
Charity Organisation Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation 


OCIAL Work anp THE Courts (Select Stat- 
utes and Judicial Decisions) : Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. University of Chicago Press, 

1934, 610 pp., $3.50. 


This is not a predigested summary of simple 
substantive law for social workers. Miss Breckin- 
ridge attempts something newer and more funda- 
mental—to map out the province of judicial or- 
ganization and administration as it touches social 
work. Since trail blazing is not road building, 
this compilation is not so unified as Miss Breckin- 
ridge’s previous collections, Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration and The Family and the State. It is 
intended more for the student who can be guided 
by lectures than for the casual reader. 

The table of contents indicates the many avenues 
into which the compiler leads the student: relation 
of the judicial to the executive and legislative de- 
partments; conflict of laws; costs of judicial ad- 
ministration; causes of dissatisfaction with the 
law; remedial measures (judicial reorganization) ; 
criminal administration; punishment; the woman 
offender; the office of the United States attorney 
general; the age of criminal responsibility. 

Although the sources of material are more com- 
prehensive than the sub-title suggests, Miss 
Breckinridge has as always chosen unimpeachable 
documents for citation and has so presented them 
as to arouse the student’s interest in the discus- 
sion. She has made accessible a group of docu- 
ments the significance of which might otherwise 
lie buried. ‘ 

By making these materials available Miss 
Breckinridge is again encouraging the schools of 
social work to expand their trade training into a 
professional education. 

GEoFFREY May 
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New... 

PERSONNEL PHILOSOPHY AND 
PRACTICE IN FAMILY CASE 
Work (F.W.A.A. Committee 
GR POPRGNE) oc occcccscass $.25 

FAMILY CONSULTATION AND 
Famity Case Work (Cleve- 
land A. C. Committee)..... 25 

CENTRAL APPLICATION Bu- 
REAuS, by Virginia Maxwell .15 

PAPERS OF THE CONFERENCE ON 

Famity Lire aNnp Na- 
TIONAL RECOVERY: 
Three luncheon papers, by 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
3d, Dorothy C. Kahn, and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick.. .20 
Relation of Public and Private 
Agencies, by Mary L. 
Rs ot cat k womans 15 
Effect of Economic Unemploy- 
ment on Family Life ( Phila- 
delphia Committee Report) .35 
(And a fourth, to be published) 


FAMILY WELFARE ASS’N OF AMERICA 
130 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


Smith College 
School for Social Work 


I, Courses leading to the Master’s degree, includ- 
ing experience in supervised case work during 
the winter sessions. 


II. Summer session of eight weeks, open to ex- 
perienced social workers. 


III. An advanced course for supervisors and 
teachers of social case work, conducted by 
Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds. Open to gradu- 
ates of schools of social work. 


IV. Seminar in the Application of Mental Hygiene 
to Present Day Problems in Case Work with 
Families. Miss Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn 
Alpern. July 8 to July 20. 

V. Seminar in Social Case Work in a Changing 
Community, with discussion of problems o 
case work as affected by economic conditions. 
Miss Florence Day and Dr. Elsie Glick. July 
22 to August 3. 

VI. Seminar in the Ap lication of Mental Hygiene 
to Personnel Problems of Administration and 
Supervision in Public Relief Agencies. Dr. 
Frederick Allen and Miss Elizabeth McCord. 
August 5 to 17. 

VII. Seminar in the Application of Mental Hygiene 
to Problems in Parent Education. Dr, Fred- 
ry and Dr. Muriel Brown. August 

to 17. 


COLLEGE HALL 8 
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The New York School of 
Social Work 


SUMMER QUARTER 1935 
JUNE 18-AUGUST 30 


HE Summer Quarter offers an 
opportunity for social workers 

who can spend six or twelve weeks 
in graduate study to review develop- 
ments in the techniques and view- 
points of modern social work. The 
quarter is divided into two terms of 
six weeks each beginning June 18 
and July 29. Each term constitutes 
a unit with credit but the two terms 
may be combined. For the special 
summer catalogue write the Registrar 


122 East 22np STREET 
New York 








Tulane University 


School of Social Work 


Basic First Year Course 


Master’s Degree in Social Work 


FALL SEMESTER 
September 25, 1935 — February 1, 1936 


WINTER SEMESTER 
February 3, 1936 — June 10, 1936 


Address the Director 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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